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CHAPTER XIII. 

A FAREWELL VISIT. 

" That agony 
Of dying love, wild with the tale of days 
Long past, and strange with hope that might not be — 
All was gone now ! and what least part had he 
In Love at all P and why was life aU gone P 
Why mast he meet the eyes of death alone P *' 

TT was a dull October day when the 
-^ Beresfords were to leave Netby; and 
Roland Bourke lay still hovering between 
life and death. He had recovered a sort of 
consciousness, a faint sense of feeling had 
come back to him, but his mind was feeble 
and his speech wandering, and unintelligible, 
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2 DAISY NICHOL, 

except to those about him — and even to them 
his words carried no sense, they were strung 
so disconnectedly together. 

Dunstan and Mabel had but few oppor- 
tunities of private conversation. The rules 
and regulation of life between Fenally and 
the Terrace seemed disjointed and broken. 
Somehow, even when they did meet, their 
manners were constrained; they tacitly 
avoided talking of the future or mentioning 
Roland Bourke, except in common-place 
inquiries on Mabel's part and the necessary- 
answers on Dunstan's, but nothing more. 
Mabel had her secret to keep. She was fe- 
verish, restless, and anxious, but she kept her 
feelings sealed in her own heart, and allowed 
not a single anxious word to pass her lips. 

On the morning of their departure he 
called in to say good-bye. Daisy and 
Mrs. Beresford were busy taking a last look 
round, to see that no knick-knackeries were 
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left behind, nothing forgotten. Daisy, how- 
ever, was not going to town with them, but was 
to stay behind on a visit to Esther French. 
She had received strict instructions from 
Mabel to keep a daily journal of all she 
heard and all she saw which bore any refer- 
ence to Fenally or Roland Bourke. 

Mabel was alone in the drawing-room 
when Dunstan entered, seated listlessly in her 
chair, looking over the Times ; for, as a rule, 
while the rest of the household were busy 
with their common duties, she, like " love 
in idleness," was fluttering about hither and 
thither, perhaps dipping into an amusing 
magazine, or playing with her drawing- 
pencils, fancying she was devoting herself to 
art. Like the queen bee or the butterfly, 
she enjoyed the honey the workers produced, 
taking all and giving nothing, except the 
glory of her beauty which God made; that 
gave her no trouble to let the world enjoy. 

B 2 



4 DAISY NICHOL. 

Dunstan's heart bounded in his breast when 
he found she was alone. She welcomed him 
so sweetly; her eyes sparkled and her lips 
smiled, as though she was really rejoiced to 
see him. She was fickle and ever-chang- 
ing in her manner even to him. Per- 
haps it was that very April weather of 
her mind which served to hold him fast, 
and kept him hovering between the de- 
lights of hope and the pains of fear. His 
thoughts ebbed and flowed according to her 
humour, even as the tides of the sea ebb 
and flow, never receding too far, and re- 
turning ever to kiss the shore. 

" This is what I have been longing for, 
Mab, my darhng Queen Mab !" he exclaimed, 
as he put his arms round her, and kissed the 
soft cheek that Roland's Ups had pressed on 
that fatal night, as he bid her " Good-bye 
until to-morrow" — that morrow which had 
been suddenly thrust so far off*, and which 
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perhaps might never come I " I don't think 
I could have let you go without a word," 
added Dunstan ; "it seems so long since we 
have had a talk together," She smiled, and 
answered him, — 

" And yet it is only a few days since we 
had our last stroll upon the sands. You 
remember how pleasant it was ? " 

"Ay; but it seems ages ago," he said. 
" Since — since this calamity, Mabel, time 
hangs heavy at Fenally; the day seems so 
long, as though it would never end ! There 
is such a gloom over us all. You know how 
tender my mother is — she is constantly with 
Roland. 1 reheve her as much as possible, 
but the poor fellow's moans are almost too 
much for me. I think he knows me some- 
times, and Jikes to have me there — at least, 
he looks as if he did." 

" On the whole, do you think he is better ? 
that he is likely to recover ?" asked Mabel, 



^ith an Mftomed indifference which she was 
far from feeling. 

*^ I hardly know whether to say I hope 
if, or I fear it/' answered Ihmstan. "The 
doctor gay» if he ever does recover, he will 
always be weakly in body, and worse than 
w^?akly in mind. The injury to his brain is 
incnrable, but doctors are not always right." 

** Do they mean that he will not be in his 
riffht mind — ^that he will be mad ? " inquired 
Mabel, her heart sinking at the prospect 
which seemed darkening before her, for if 
hin senses were never restored to him, even 
if he were an imbecile, he would still hold 
his property, and her brilliant prospects 
would be clouded over. 

" No, not exactly that," replied Dunstan ; 
** but he will never be quite responsible for 
bis acts, and will require constant care and 
watching." 

"How terrible ! " exclaimed Mabel. " What a 
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pity that he was not — I mean, he had better, 
for his own sake, have been killed at once." 

" I do not know," said Dunstan, " it is 
difficult to say what is better or what best, 
things fall out so strangely. But I do hope 
that for us, at least, all will come right at 
last. You see it is impossible for me to 
carry out my intentions of going up to 
town; it is not from choice that I remain 
here. This miserable affair has quite upset 
our plans, yours and mine, Mab — you 
remember ? " 

" Yes, I remember," she answered, softly. 

"It is not my fault that I am left here 
while you are drifting away back into the 
whirl and bustle of life," he rejoined; " but 
no matter, you will think of me, and be 
faithful and true, Mabel, dear, won't you ? 
Among all my miseries, don't let me be 
tormented with a doubt of you! I know 
now," he added, and his voice was thick 
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with an assumed indifference which she was 
far from feeling. 

" I hardly know whether to say I hope 
it, or I fear it," answered Dunstan. " The 
doctor says if he ever does recover, he will 
always be weakly in body, and worse than 
weakly in mind. The injury to his brain is 
incurable, but doctors are not always right." 

" Do they mean that he will not be in his 
right mind— that he will be mad ? " inquired 
Mabel, her heart sinking at the prospect 
which seemed darkening before her, for if 
liis senses were never restored to him, even 
if he were an imbecile, he would still hold 
his property, and her brilliant prospects 
would be clouded over. 

" No, not exactly that," replied Dunstan ; 
** but he will never be quite responsible for 
his acts, and will require constant care and 
watching." 

' * How terrible ! * * exclaimed Mabel. * * What a 
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pity that he was not — I mean, he had better, 
for his own sake, have been killed at once/' 

"I do not know," said Dunstan, "it is 
diflBcult to say what is better or what best, 
things fall out so strangely. But I do hope 
that for us, at least, aU will come right at 
last. You see it is impossible for me to 
carry out my intentions of going up to 
town; it is not from choice that I remain 
here. This miserable affair has quite upset 
our plans, yours and mine, Mab — you 
remember ? " 

" Yes, I remember," she answered, softly. 

" It is not my fault that I am left here 
while you are drifting away back into the 
whirl and bustle of life," he rejoined; "but 
no matter, you will think of me, and be 
faithful and true, Mabel, dear, won't you ? 
Among all my miseries, don't let me be 
tormented with a doubt of you! I know 
now," he added, and his voice was thick 
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with emotion, " how madly I love you, my 
beautiful darling I I do not know whether 
I am more evil, or more tempted than other 
men, but since I have heard the dreary fact 
of Roland's state, that he will never, even 
if he lives, be himself again, I have been full 
of wicked thoughts. Sometimes even while I 
am sitting watching by his side, looking on 
his poor battered face, my heart beats with 
something, else than sympathy, and I find 
myself wondering, laying out my own life, 
seeing mine brighten as his goes out — truly, 
Mabel, hoping he may die 1 " 

" For his own sake, it would be better so," 
replied Mabel, consoHngly. "Indeed, to all 
intents and purposes he is dead now; so 
many people die before they have ceased to 
breathe I In the grave he would be past all 
pain, all sufioring — far better that he should 
die than Uve. It must be terrible to see the 
strong man robbed of his strength, struck 
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down in the prime of his days I For Ms own 
sake, Dunstan, you wish that he was dead.'* 

" I fear that it is not for his own sake only, 
but for yours, for ours," replied Dunstan. 
" I don't know if I am getting nervous, or 
full of morbid fancies, but I have a strong 
presentiment — ^I feel, Mabel, darling, that you 
will only come to me over Roland's grave; 
the thoughts of you and of him are , always 
blended together in my mind. Curious, 
isn't it,» Mabel, the tricks our spirits play us 
under certain circumstances ? and these cir- 
cumstances are of the gloomiest kind." 

"Gloomy, certainly, for you," she answered, 
" and most unfortunate for Sir Roland ; but 
I do not see why you should be especially 
disturbed — your thoughts will neither hasten 
nor retard his fate, nor have any influence 
either way; and circumstanced as you are, 
Dunstan, it is natural you should wonder 
what the end will be. I had no idea," she 
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added, smiling, "that you were so sensitive 
as to reproach yourself for your mere thoughts 
— thoughts, too, that will come and go with- 
out any control of yours." 

" You are a sweet comforter, Queen Mab,*' 
he answered, brightening, as he always did 
under her soothing influence ; " no matter 
how heavy a heart I bring with me here, it 
is always lighter when I carry it away." 

" I thought you were going to say you left 
it behind with me ! and indeed, Dunstan," 
she added, becoming suddenly more earnest, 
" I wish you could. I cannot bear the idea 
of going away and leaving you behind with 
so many troubles and anxieties. While we are 
here, and you can come to us, and talk, I think 
it relieves your mind." 

" It does indeed," he answered, heartily ; 
" but I shall be happier, much happier, now 
that I have spoken to you. I feel more sure 
of your love and sympathy. I shall think of 
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you every day, and every hour of the day. 
We understand each other, don't we, dear ? 
and, however things may turn out, we will be 
true to one another always. Better for us to 
begin the world with much love and httle 
wealth ; but things are looking brighter for 
us, and, at least, if we have not the one we 
will begin with the other." 

"Ah, now you are going a-head too fast !" 
said Mabel ; '* it is astonishing what a very 
little encouragement sends you off Uke a 
sky-rocket. In your mental dictionary a 
* little sympathy' means *sacrijBcing affection,' 
and a grain of * tender regard' is the 'essence 
of love.' No, no, Dunstan, I bind myself to 
nothing. It is impossible for us to say what 
we Virill or what we will not do — we cannot 
piece out our lives according to our own 
pattern. These things are ruled for us, and 
whether you and I pass our lives together or 
apart, depend upon it, every thing is arranged 
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for the best, whether we believe it is so 
or not." 

" There is no best for me without you !" he 
exclaimed, gripping her hand fast, and speak- 
ing in a voice marked with strong emotion ; 
"but only the worst, the very worst the world 
can measure out for me " 

" Or, rather, that you will measure out 
for yourself," said Mabel, interrupting him. 
" You are as wayward as a child ; if you 
cannot get exactly what you want, you will 
have nothing. Ah, you will have to go to 
school and learn wisdom yet ! I should like 
to see you stronger and braver, Dunstan; 
relying more on yourself, and less on circum- 
stances. If I were a man, I would have 
made myself great for the sake of greatness, 
not for the sake of a woman's love. I would 
stretch out my hands and my hopes, and grasp 
at something which no woman should have 
power to give or to take away." 
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" If you were a man, Mab, I dare say you 
would be as great a fool as the rest of us, 
neither better nor worse,*' replied Dunstan. 
*'J don't pretend to have any specially grand 
heroic feelings. Life is a poor possession at 
best, and certainly not worth having at all if 
we are to use it for our own profit only. I 
don't agree with you about the * greatness for 
greatness' sake.' What is the use of climbing 
up, up with our hearts and our hands, too, 
till we reach the highest point of honour and 
glory, if we are to stand there alone, with no 
one to share what we have won, or to care if 
we have been bruised and hurt in the struggle 
or not? Trust me, Mabel, those men who 
have laboured to gain the foremost place in 
the world's opinion have not worked for 
themselves alone. They have had some 
woman to please — a mother, a sister, or per- 
haps one dearer still. Some men are saved 
by, and all men are better and nobler for, a 
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woman's love — ^and some are lost for the want 
of it. / have neither strength of purpose 
nor energy of will to be ambitious for ambi- 
tion's sake ; but for yoursy or for love's sake, 
Mabel, I could be the most ambitious man 
alive, and my ambition should carry me 
wherever I chose to go. Without you, I 
shall dream away my life, either here or 
elsewhere, but I know it will drift away, 
an objectless and useless one, as many a 
man's life has drifted away before, and failed, 
from the same cause." 

" I see," rephed Mabel, with an arch, play- 
fiil smile ; " you want me, like the tail of a 
paper kite, to keep you steady. But I am not 
sure I should succeed though, you might soar 
away, and drag me with you so high till we 
were both lost in cloudland, and our journey 
might be said to end in smoke, as so many 
things are ended now-a-days." While they 
were still discussing, Mabel fencing adroitly. 
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and keeping Dunstan away from the point he 
most wished to gain, Mrs. Beresford entered 
the room and welcomed Dunstan in her 
usual cordial, bustling way : "It was so kind 
of him to drop in to say good-bye I they had 
intended going over to Fenally that very 
morning before they started, but had found 
it impossible, as there had been so many 
small matters to attend to, and so many 
httle things had been left till the last mo- 
ment. How were Mrs. Bourke and poor Sir 
Roland ? *' 

" Much the same both of them," Dunstan 
said ; then added, — 

" But is it quite impossible for you to come 
over and lunch with us, Mrs. Beresford ? What 
train are you going by ?" He was told they 
intended starting by the four o'clock train. 

" And now it is only half-past twelve," he 
answered; "do come, — you have plenty of 
time." 
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" Yes," replied Mrs. Beresford ; " but I have 
got to take Daisy to the Rectory, and say 
good-bye up there. But, Mabel," she added, 
struck with a sudden idea, "if you like 
to go over to Mrs. Bourke — ^it would only 
be a polite attention, my dear, and I could 
call for you on my way to the station. You 
may just as well do that as stay here alone. 
I know you don't care to go to the French's." 

Much better, Dunstan thought, brightening 
at the prospect ; and it was finally arranged 
so. Mabel kissed Daisy with more cordial 
affection than she had done for many a day ; 
and for the first time in her life Daisy was 
sorry to say good-bye to Mabel, though it 
was only for a short time. Then Mabel 
and Dunstan set off for their walk across the 
sands. Though the day was dull and dreary, 
and the sea wore a melancholy leaden look, 
it was a bright and joyful time for one of 
them, at least. Dunstan hardly noted whether 
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the day was fair or foul. He gathered light 
from Mabel's soft blue eyes, and his own 
heart turned it into sunshine ; and there is 
no sunshine Hke that which we make for 
ourselves. It is one of the few home-made 
things which are delightful without alloy, and 
may be made by the labourer in his cottage 
as well as by a sovereign on his throne. Mrs. 
Bourke was summoned down from the sick 
room to receive Mabel. 

Dunstan had fancied that his mother's 
manner had not been quite so cordial to 
Mabel lately as he could wish, but on this 
occasion he had nothing to complain of. She 
was more than cordial, she was almost aflfec- 
tionate in her manner. Mabel, too, was equally 
gracious ; she seemed resolved that the last 
impression she made at Fenally should be fair 
and without shade. During luncheon-time 
Dunstan sat between his mother and the 
woman he loved, looking brighter and hap- 
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pier than lie had done since his cousin's 
accident. As they were sitting cosily chat- 
ting, waiting for Mrs. Beresford's coming, 
Mabel made many sympathetic, inquiries 
about Sir Eoland, and appeared so deeply in- 

* 

terested in every thing concerning him, and 
the manner in which he had been affected 
by his fall, and wondering about his recovery, 
that Mrs. Bourke invited her to come up to 
the sick-room and see him. Mabel was so 
taken aback by the proposal that she found 
herself rising to accompany her before she 
had time to reflect on what she was about to 
do. Having once risen, from some cause 
or another she did not like to hesitate, but 
followed Mrs. Bourke slowly up the stairs. 
Her heart sank as she stood on the threshold 
of the sick-chamber. Mrs. Bourke opened 
the door softly, and admitted her within it. 
With noiseless footsteps she approached the 
bed whereon lay the wreck of Eoland Bourke, 
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breaking up — ay, surely breaking up and 
drifting away I Even if the poor hulk were 
spared to struggle on a little longer, it would 
be stripped of the graces which adorned it, 
and of the power and strength which had 
carried it so bravely in the teeth of the 
world's rough wind and weather — even as a 
ruined ship is stripped of the white sails and 
spreading canvas which carried it over the 
face of the sea. Any thing unsightly was 
always painful to Mabel Beresford's eyes; 
indeed, each and all of her seven senses were 
easily shocked if they were brought into 
contact with any thing discordant or un- 
pleasant. The sight of Eoland Bourke was 
doubly grievous to her, in many ways and for 
many reasons. She regarded him with soma 
such feelings as a merchant regards a noble 
vessel well laden with worldly gear, which is 
to make him rich for all his days to come> 
when he sees it a miserable wreck drifting 

2 
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into port a water-logged and worthless thing. 
Truly her feelings were by no means to be 
envied; she was perplexed in the extreme. 
If she could have been assured on one or 
two points, she would have felt no more for 
him than for a stranger's dog. She cared 
nothing for Roland Bourke himself. K she 
could have separated the man from his rank, 
title, and possessions, and given them all to 
Dunstan, she would have given him herself 
as well without a moment's hesitation. She 
loved him as she loved no other thing be- 
yond the boundary of self. Now there was 
a chance that he might come into what he, 
what all the world believed to be, honourable 
possession of the things she coveted. It was 
a chance only — Death must first intervene 
and take the life that stood between him and 
them. But would he? that was 'the question 
which puzzled Mabel now. His shadow was 
there even now, hovering about the stricken 
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man's bed, but he himself might be far off. 
Roland might rally — ^rally and crawl through 
the world, exercising those mere animal func- 
tions that some call "living," but with the 
intellectual faculties numbed, the spiritual 
aspirations stifled and dead, or so weak and 
feeble as to be a mere death in life. 

One thought only was beating in Mabel's 
brain as she looked on him, that this poor 
battered body and feeble mind stood be- 
tween her and her heart's desire. As for 
his son, whom he had been ready to acknow- 
ledge, no one knew of his existence, so 
Roland himself had told her, and fate, or 
chance — if there is such a thing as chance — 
had put the clue to the boy's existence in 
her hand, and she had destroyed it. So of 
him she thought nothing, only of Dunstan 
and herself. If she could have killed Roland 
by a wish, a look, or an undiscoverable adt 
she would have done it, even as she looked 
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upon him now, and have laid her head upon 
her pillow and slept none the worse, nor 
even seen his wan face in her dreams. As 
she stood there thinking — ^if the coming and 
going of such black spots upon the soul 
can be called "thinking" — the sick man 
stirred and opened his eyes feebly, and with 
a wan, vague expression they wandered round 
the room till they rested on Mabel's face, 

* 

and there remained fixed. Slowly a light 
crept into them and settled into a sort of 
definite expression, faint, very faint at first, 
but deepening as he gazed. 

"You must be a witch, Mabel!" Mrs. 
Bourke whispered, in her ear; " I have never 
seen any thing like this — no such conscious- 
ness has dawned in Eoland's eyes since he was 
first struck down. He looks as if he knew 
you — he really does, Mabel. Speak to him." 

" It is strange," replied Mabel. " I danced 
with him a great deal at Mrs. Gordon's 
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ball — indeed, got up a sort of flirtation with 
him — ^poor fellow 1 — ^but I don't think he 
really remembers me. The light is glinting 
on my hair and red ribbons ; the eyes of a 
child are attracted by gay colours, and his 
brain is as feeble as a child's now." Me- 
chanically, as she was speaking, she laid her 
hand upon the coverlid close to where Ro- 
land was clutching with convulsive restless- 
ness; his cold fingers closed over it and 
held it fast imprisoned, as though a hand of 
bone had suddenly closed over a hand of 
flesh. The expression of his eyes intensified, 
his lips twitched nervously as Mabel stooped 
over him, but they gave forth only a volume 
of thick guttural, inarticulate sounds : the 
eyes were fiiU of dumb desire that became 
agonized as the lips refused to speak. 

" I fancy he wants to say something," said 
Mrs. Bourke, in a low voice. She stooped 
over him, smoothed his pillow with her 
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kind hands, and tried to make out what it 
was he wanted to say ; but a mass of shape- 
less sounds only came from his eager, quiver- 
ing lips. The mute despairing anguish that 
looked oiit from his eyes told them, as elo- 
quently as words would have done, that the 
cloud was lifting from his brain ; he was no 
longer utterly insensible, either in body or 
in mind ; consciousness was returning, and 
brought with it an agony of spirit that out- 
weighed the agony of the flesh. The per- 
spiration wrung from his soul's pain oozed 
out and stood in great beads upon his fore- 
head. He felt like a man who awakes sud- 
denly to consciousness, and stretching out 
his hands feels his coffin-lid, and knows that 
he is buried ahve ! As utterly was Roland 
Bourke's spirit buried in a tomb of living 
flesh. It could find no outlet, no utterance to 
make itself known to the world around. He 
had awoke that day to a fuller consciousness 
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of surrounding objects ; his memory flickered 
feebly — ^he remembered a dark night, a sud- 
den rush through the air, a flash of fire, then 
all was dark. Now, as his eyes had wan- 
dered feebly round the room he recognized 
it dimly, like a picture in a dissolving view, 
faintly and indistinctly at first, but gradually, 
as it became fuller of light and colour, he 
knew it well. When he saw Mabel's face, 
with her glory of golden hair, bending over 
him, he wondered what it all meant — what 
terrible thing had happened to him. He 
tried to speak, and found he was like one 
struck dumb. His spirit writhed within him, 
and struggled to send its message through 
his Hps ; but it was smothered in his throat 
— there came forth nothing, only a gurgling 
sound that conveyed no sense, no meaning. 
But the mute anguish stUl looked from his 
eyes, laden with his soul's yearning, and the 
knowledge that he yearned in vain. 
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They were still lingering by his bedside 
when Mrs. Beresford came for Mabel. There 
was not a moment to spare — ^she wd.s late 
already, she said, and had only just time 
to reach the station. As Mabel passed 
round the bed and out of the room, the 
stricken man's eyes followed her with the 
yearning, wistful look that never quite died 
out of them. For days, ay, even unto the 
end of his days, the same look was turned 
with watchful wistfulness towards the door. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME-VIEWS. 

" Fonn*d hj thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe." 

"PV AISY soon settled down at the Rectory. 
-^^ She knew how very pleasant it would 
be to have dear sympathetic Esther all to 
herself, and Ken too — dear old Ken! — who 
was always ready to pet and spoil her to 
the utmost extent allowed. He was so 
attentive to her slightest wish, and took 
such care of her small person — shading her 
from the sun, and wrapping her from the 
rude weather, "that the winds of heaven 
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might not visit her too roughly.*' Even the 
old half-invalid Rector had always a smile 
and a caressing word for her. She was the 
first person thought of; her inchnation was 
always consulted; her opinion deferred to. 
No wonder she rejoiced ! Nowhere in the 
world had she ever been so happy as there. 
Even from the old days when she and 
Seraphina had wandered along the sands and 
peeped down into the rabbit-holes together, 
the Rectory had been her Garden of Eden. 

At the Rectory Daisy was somebody; at 
home with the Beresfords she was nobody. 
It is true, Mrs. Beresford loved her as well, 
ay, even better than her own daughter ; but 
she reproached herself for cUnging more to 
the child of a stranger than to her own 
flesh and blood, and repressed her feelings, 
and tried to rule things so as to be just to 
both, though to Daisy her kiss was warmer, 
her caress spontaneous and more frequent. 
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Still, though she was first in her inward 
affection, she was second in all outward 
appearances. Mabel was the first to be 
consulted, her will ruled the household, and 
all its comings and goings were according to 
her desire. Perhaps if Mrs. Beresford had 
loved Mabel better, she would have yielded 
to her less ; but her conscientious spirit led 
her to make up for her want of affection 
after the fashion she best understood. Thus 
Mabel enjoyed more perfect liberty to control 
her own movements than other girls, while 
Daisy was somewhat cast in the shade. 
But at the Rectory she would be surrounded 
by the sunshine of fond affection, and she 
rejoiced to her very heart — ^her spirit seemed 
to expand and bask in that atmosphere of 
warm congeniality. If there was one feehng 
that overpowered all other pleasing sensa- 
tions in Daisy's mind, it was the knowledge 
of Dunstan's near neighbourhood. She had 
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an instinctive feeling that lie was kinder to 
her when Mabel was not there, or, as Daisy 
would have put it, " she had more of him." 

Quietly, uneventfully, yet strangely sweet, 
the first few days passed by ; all were alike 
innocently happy and contented. There was 
no gathering ripe, rich fruit in the present 
that might turn to gall and bitterness there- 
after. One day passed much in the same 
fashion as another. There was always the 
same pleasant perfume in the air and the 
same tuneful trill of gladness running 
through their thoughts, and filling the 
passing hours, like music between the acts 
of a drama before the curtain rises and the 
play begins. Every morning after break- 
fast, while Esther saw to the household and 
all her domesticT duties, Daisy went with 
the Rector into his study, and read to him 
for an hour — sometimes the leader from a 
daily paper ; sometimes he would give her a 
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volume of Tennyson, that she might read 
certain selections which he pointed out; 
once he asked her to repeat scraps and frag- 
ments of her own choosing. Her rich, mel- 
lifluous voice was pleasant to the old man's 
ear ; he had a soul full of poetry still, though 
he had no longer the form or the fire of 
youth. In his early days he had revelled in 
the poetry of his time, and the years that 
had made him old had not forced him to 
forget that he had been young : the ring of 
the poets' rhymes haunted his memory still, 
and the fire it had kindled in the days gone 
by flashed up and flickered in fitful gleams 
even now. He and Daisy had enjoyed a long 
discussion upon the poets of the past genera- 
tion. Daisy, like all young things, clung to 
the new, and gave him some ringing stanzas 
from " Glimpses of the War " that made the 
old man's blood grow warm and his spirit 
glow — even as the old charger snorts and 
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paws the ground at the sound of the 
trumpet. 

"Are you tired, little Daisy?" he said, 
when she had finished ; " or will you give 
me another specimen of your poets of to- 
day?" 

" No ; I'm not at all tired," she answered. 
" I do not think we ever tire of what we 
love. They laugh at me at home, and call 
me sentimental ; but I am not really senti- 
mental, you know ; only I do love poetry ! 
It is quite a treat to feel you like to listen as 
though you loved it too. It is so seldom one 
gets a real nice talk about these things, with 
the privilege of saying what one likes to say 
before older and wiser people, like you." 

She laid her smooth cheek on the old 
man's thin, sinewy hand as she spoke, and 
he looked down upon her kindly and tenderly, 
as he said, — 

** I do not know about being so much 
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wiser, little Daisy : there is ' more wisdom 
in one of Grod's little ones than , in the 
world's wisest; but I am not in the pulpit, 
and I must not be * preachy,' as Ken 
calls it. I like to hear you talk, my child ; 
you give me a glimpse into a newer, fresher 
world than the one I live in. There seems to 
be quite a new era in art, in poetry, and the 
drama, as well as in many other things." 

" You like to hear me talk of the present 
day, and I like to hear you talk of the 
past," said Daisy. " I think if my will 
could have been consulted before I was 
born, I should have come into the world 
just at the very time it has pleased God to 
send me. I wonder which time really was 
the best, the present or the past : which do 
you think ? " 

"It would take some time to consider 
and decide that question," he answered; 
smiling, as he added, " I dare say you will 
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give quick judgment when I tell you that 
in my young days there were no railroads, 
no gas, no waltzing, no sensation dramas, 
and no insanity in the shape of burlesque 
and other new-fangled follies, such as I hear 
of now-a-days." 

"But I dare say you had other foUies 
just as bad, instead of them," rejoined 
Daisy, feeling she was fighting for her 
rights, " I am sure I have heard of dreadful 
things happening in old times — highway- 
men, footpads, and " 

"Ah, now you are touching a different 
question," said the Rector, interrupting 
her. " But I don't think we are much im- 
proved even in that matter. Then a man 
might be eased of his property in a polite, 
gentlemanly way, and pass on uninjured, 
except in pocket ; now he is half strangled 
in the pubhc streets, or brained upon his 
own door-stone, and robbed as well. No, 
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my dear, I don't think our civilization has 
advanced a step in that way : quite the 
reverse. I believe where there was one 
criminal then there are twenty now, only 
of a more mean and despicable kind. But 
come, we did not intend to turn our con- 
versation in that direction, Daisy — ^we were 
taUdng of lighter matters." Daisy was glad 
to scramble out of the social slough into 
which she had unconsciously drifted. To 
discuss a grave subject, especially in a grave 
way, was by no means in Daisy's hne. 

"Ah, yes; we were talking of gas and 
dancing, and all sorts of other things. 
What did you do without them aU ? " 

" Oh, we managed to get on very well," 
he answered, smiling at her grave face. 
"We had stage-coMhes, stately comedies, 
and the noble drama. We had Shakespear, 
illustrated by Mrs. Siddons-- " 

" I wonder if Mrs. Siddons was half as 
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grand as we are taught to beUeve she was," 
said Daisy, reflectively. 

" I don't think you can even imagine 
what she was like," replied the Rector. 
" IVe seen her many times rouse the house 
to a pitch of enthusiasm unheard of now- 
a-days." 

"But things were altogether different 
then," rephed Daisy, feeling she was fighting 
the battle of the dear present. " Perhaps 
the audiences were more easily roused to 
enthusiasm then than they are now: people 
soon grow tired of getting enthusiastic 
about any thing." 

"Ay; but so far as she was concerned, 
the enthusiasm never tired," said the Rec- 
tor, clinging lovingly to the past: "it 
lasted as long as Mrs. Siddons Uved, and 
I don't wonder at it. She was a grand, 
noble-looking, beautiful woman, Daisy : IVe 
seen her often. No woman since her day 
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has ever equalled her; no histrionic genius 
has ever approached her perfection." 

"In some parts she must have been 
magnificent/' said Daisy. "We recognize 
the grand tragic genius even in her pic- 
tured face ; but I wonder if she could have 
given the delicious touches of pathos, the 
tender passion, and pleasant home scenes 
we have upon the stage now ? Things seem 
to have been thoroughly artificial then ; 
now- they are more natural, and illustrate 
domestic trials and perplexities, instead of 
the stagey miseries of kings and queens and 
kingdoms. When we go to a theatre in 
these days, the things we see and hear, as 
a rule, come home to us all : we see 
ourselves and our own passions reflected, 
and know that the actor's mimic sorrows 
might be our own. No Giants Despair 
and tear-to-tatters agony march over the 
modern stage, with a flourish of drums and 
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trumpets. I don't think people would care 
about the old things now : times are 
changed; and tastes change too. The old 
stately comedies lived their day, and have 
tottered off the stage as the *lean and 
slippered pantaloon* totters out of life. 
The light, gracefol comedies we have now 
seem like a bit of our own acted life '* 

"All glare and gasKght, little Daisy," 
replied the Rector, "to dazzle the eyes 
and tickle the senses. There is nothing 
solid, nothing grand and noble, in the 
drama of the day; no * bright, particular 
star' in the dramatic hemisphere." 

" Because the * bright, particular star ' 
is no longer a rarity," said Daisy: "in- 
stead of one we have a hundred twinkling 
lights." 

" I'm afraid you are a httle radical," said 
the Rector, laying his hand caressingly on 
the girl's soft locks, and smiling amusedly in 
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the large frank eyes, "and have no respect 
for the solemn grandeur of the past." 

" But indeed I have," answered Daisy, 
eagerly, fearing she was losing his good 
opinion ; " I have a very great respect for the 
past. But then I love the present, because it 
is mine. You see, the past belonged to my 
grandmother—^ every man for his own,' you 
know, and every woman too, according to 
my creed. But we have so many improve- 
ments in our days : see how things have 
changed since you were young !" 

" Change is not always an improvement," 
rejoined the Rector ; " you may live to find 
that out, little one. I am an old man, and I 
suppose we old folk cling to the old ways." 

" And ' distance lends enchantment to the 
view,' " added Daisy, saucily. 

" Very Ukely," he answered. " And I assure 
you the glare of gaslight that blazes on the 
world now seems in reality to give a less light 
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than the tiny oil-lamps which illuminated my 
boyhood, and indeed, at odd times, illuminates 
my brain still." 

" Oh, horrible ! '* exclaimed Daisy; ** they 
could only have served to make the darkness 
visible — indeed you seem to have Hved in the 
dark ages altogether I I am glad I live now, 
instead of then." 

" Indeed, if you had lived then, you would 
have been weU content," he said. . 

" On the principle that * where ignorance is 
bHss it is foUy to be -wise,'" she answered. 
" But I am sure we must be happier now : 
we have so many more things to enjoy, and 
much pleasanter things, too." 

" But perhaps not an equal appetite to 
enjoy them," he rejoined. "One child will 
have a houseful of pretty toys, and be 
fretfiil and discontented : give to another an 
* oyster-shell, a candle-end, and the gutter,' 
and his happiness is complete. There may 
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be more excitement now — a stronger race for 
wealth, and more to run for the prize ; but I 
beheve there was more genial cordiality, more 
pure and simple happiness, in my own day. 
People had then fewer acquaintances, but 
more, and I do believe truer, friends. There 
is no time now for fiiendship to grow: the 
seed may be sown, but before it has time to 
swell and ripen the ground is ploughed up 
by unexpected circumstances, and there is a 
general breaking away and drifting apart. 
From time to time, httle Daisy, whispers of 
the great world's doings reach me here, and, 
from all I can understand, people seem to be 
running on a mental railway at express speed 
from the time they run alone to the end of 
their days." 

"Well," replied Daisy, trying to lopk wise, 
" I suppose there is something rather fast in 
the way of the world just now ; but I think 
people like it. I know I do. And, after all," 
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she added, brightening, "it must be very 
much pleasanter to be able to go about here, 
there, and every where, seeing strange places 
and strange people, than to sit humdrum in 
one place all one's life. Railways are grand 
things, Mr. French : every body can travel 



now." 



" And many people travel who had much 
better stay at home," he answered, " and 
search out the beauties of their own country, 
instead of frittering away their time and 
money in a strange land. Ten to one they 
are ignorant of the language; and unless 
they can hold free communication with the 
people, they learn little or nothing about 
them, and come home as wise as they went 
away. I have always found my own fireside 
the happiest place in the world." 

" But when one is young, one likes to see 
a httle of other places as well," said Daisy ; 
"though I really think I could be happy 
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any where, if I had plenty of books. I love 
reading. Don't you think great poets and 
great authors do a deal of good in the world ?" 

" I know they give a great deal of plea- 
sure," he answered; "and if their genius 
is bent aright, they must do a deal of good 
also.*' 

" I am sure they do," rejoined Daisy, " for 
when I feel sad or gloomy, I shut my eyes 
and repeat scraps of the poetry I love best, 
and I soon get excited and happy again." 

" And what sort of poetry is it that you 
love to revel in, little dreamer ? " he said. 

" I have different sorts to suit my different 
moods," she answered. " Sometimes I take 
the * Ancient Mariner:' it is so weird and 
awfiil, yet so tender, and means so much 
more than it says ; it always sets me 
thinking." 

" And what do you say to Robert Brown- 
ing?" asked the Rector. "Of course you 
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have read the ^Ring and the Book/ it is 
just out." 

" Well," answered Daisy, slowly and con- 
fidentially, "to tell you the truth, I have 
pecked at him here and there, and picked 
out some choice morsels, but a very little 
goes a great way. I'm only a girl," she 
added, apologetically, " and perhaps I don't 
understand him ; and another thing, I don't 
care for these very long poems that look as 
if they never would come to an end, and 
blank verse worries me. I like a ggod 
swinging musical rhyme, that seems to carry 
my soul and my thoughts away with it 
wherever it goes. I'm afraid I prefer pre- 
Raphaehtish poetry to any other." 

" Pre-Raphaelitish poetry I" echoed Mr. 
French ; " that is another new-fangled word, 
Daisy : what does it mean ? " A shy, guilty 
look crept into her face, as she answered, — 

" Well, it is a phrase of my own making : it 
means a great deal to me. I cannot quite 
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explain to you what it is, though I under- 
stand it perfectly myself." 

" Bad logic, Miss Daisy," said the Rector, 
smiling; "how can you understand that 
which you cannot explain ? " 

" Oh, very well," she answered, laughing 
merrily ; " I know the diflFerence between a 
horse and a donkey, but I am sure I could 
not explain it. Heaps of things one knows 
very well oneself that one cannot explain to 
another. If I were to see your handwriting 
among fifty other people's, I should know it 
directly, but I could not make any body else 
understand why." 

" You could if you sketched it on paper," 
he said. 

" Of course ; but I could not show it to 
you * in words,' " she answered. 

" No ; but you can give me a specimen 
in word-painting of what you call ^pre- 
Raphaelitish ' poetry, can you not?" 

" To be sure I can," she rephed, quickly ; 
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" but I only know scraps. But I can tell you 
the story, and as many of the lines as I 
remember." She put herself into the posi- 
tion of a veritable story-teller. Clasping her 
hands together, and looking in his face with 
grave earnestness, she added, "It is called 
* The Blue Closet;' three sisters are shut 
up there, and are only allowed to sing once 
a year on Christmas Eve ; some one Louise 
loves is dead, and she mourns for him, and 
cries to him to come back to her, — 

# # # # # 

" Through the floor shot up a lily red, 
With a patch of earth from the land of the dead, 
For he was strong in the land of the dead. 

** What matter that his cheeks were pale 
His kind kiss'd lips all grey P 
* love Louise, have you waited long ? * 
* O my lord Arthur, yea.' 

" What if his hair that brush'd her cheek 
Was stiff with frozen rime P 
His eyes were grown quite blue again. 
As in the happy time. 
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" ' love Louise, this is the key 
Of the happy, golden land ! 
O sisters, cross the bridge with me : 

My eyes are full of sand. 
What matter that I cannot see 
If ye take me by the hand P 



it 



And ever the great bell over head, 

And the tumbling seas moum'd for the dead, 

For their soTig ceased, and they were dead" 



She repeated the lines so impressively, and 
with such mysterious awe and wonder in 
her eyes, that the old man knew what the 
girl meant by " pre-Raphaelitish " poetry, 
which had seemed a mere foolish phrase to 
him before. 

" I like it," he said ; " it is so weird and 
strange. Go on." 

" That is all," she answered, her old tone 
and smile coming back again; "you know, 
they aU died." 

" The time is passing very quickly," he 
said, glancing at the clock : " Etty will soon 
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be coming to carry you off. Repeat me 
sometliiug else before you go." 

She reflected a moment, and then recited 
with exquisite pathos and power the " Death 
of Meleager." The girl seemed utterly lost 
to all things present, and carried away by 
the spirit of the poet. There was true genius 
in her face, in her voice, and in every 
gesture. She was no longer Daisy Nichol, 
but the desolate woman looking on and 
listening to the words of the dying Greek, 
even as they fell from her own hps. 

"That is fine, very fine!" exclaimed the 
Rector, drawing a long breath, for he had 
listened with breathless attention while she 
was speaking. " Whose writing is that, my 
child?" She told him; and he was shocked 
to find he had been beguiled into admiring 
the works of a man whom he had heard 
greatly condemned. " How had Daisy got 
hold of such a book ? and who directed her 
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poetical studies?" he inquired, and was 
astonished to find she directed her own, and 
feasted on whatever she could lay her hands. 
" To the pure all things are pure," and a soiled 
thought could no more have stained or even 
rested on Daisy's mind than it could have 
soared upward and left its mark upon the 
sun, or have blurred the image of God in the 
hearts of His people. The Rector talked to 
her as he considered it was his duty to do, 
urging the impropriety of her rambling in- 
discriminately through the fields of literature, 
where so much poisoned fruit was growing 
among the flowers. 

"You should consult some judicious friend, 
Daisy," he said, "who could tell you the 
proper poetry for a girl like you to read." 

" But I prefer consulting myself," replied 
Daisy ; "I hate judicious friends, they are 
always disagreeable. I dare say judicious, 
model kind of people would advise me to 
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study Martin Tupper, or some such milk- 
and-water trash." 

"Gently, gently, my little fiiendl" said 
the Rector, kindly ; "do not you think you 
are a little too strong in your condemnation 
of a thing as * trash* when so many wise 
people caU it poetical philosophy ? " Daisy, 
nowise put out, entered into a discussion 
upon the matter, and cross-questioned the 
Rector so closely as soon to discover that 
he knew as little of him he advocated as of 
the man he condemned. 

"Ah," she said, laughing, "that is the 
way with half the world — ^they abuse things 
they don't understand, and the most ignorant 
always talk the loudest ; and, like a cat with 
a tin kettle tied to its tail, they make a great 
noise about a very Httle thing. Now, dear 
Mr. French," she added, coaxingly, "you 
must let me direct your studies to-day, instead 
of your directing mine. I have got a glorious 
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selection from my wicked poet . that Ken 
copied out for me. Bead, and judge for 
yourself. I am sure you will acknowledge 
that they are grand in the extreme — sub- 
limely beautifiil ! He may have written, as 
people say, some things that would have been 
as well left undone, but surely a little evil 
may be pardoned where there is so much 
good ! You know some people have disco- 
vered that there are spots in the sun, but 
they do not dim its brightness or prevent its 
Ught from reaching and warming us." 

Daisy enjoyed the quiet time she spent in 
the Rector's study reading and talking to 
him, always in some pleasant fashion, as much 
as any hour in the day. It was a great 
enjoyment for him to have her there. She 
seemed to bring a breath of fresh, breezy Ufe 
into the still sameness of his days ; her pretty 
engaging ways and the rich joyousness of her 
nature creating a new interest and winning 
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him from the graver cares of Kfe, to which 
he was apt to devote himself too entirely. 
There was a serious aspect- clinging to * the 
life at the Rectory that seemed to have some- 
thing of monastic solitude surrounding it, 
both within and without. The Rector and 
his son and daughter were bound together by 
ties of the closest sympathy and affection ; 
but they were not a demonstrative family. 
Kenneth was a brave soldier, well versed in 
military tactics and all matters connected 
with his profession ; but the chief part of his 
interest and knowledge was confined to the 
present age. He was but Uttle acquainted 
with such ecclesiastical matters and Church 
mysteries as were the absorbing interest of 
his father's life. Esther's was a quiet, re- 
tiring nature. She loved her father and bro- 
ther with her whole soul, but she showed it 
in her ever- watchful loving care rather than 
in caressing ways and pretty words, that 
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may mean much or little, though very plea- 
sant notwithstanding. But Esther was too 
shy and reserved to show all she felt, and, 
like all such retiring natures, she felt more 
than people generally gave her credit for. 
Consequently life at the Rectory was what 
Dunstan emphatically called "slow." It 
could not well be otherwise; there was no 
mother to keep up a connexion with the world's 
outer circle ; Kenneth was rarely there, as he 
happened now to be on a few weeks' furlough ; 
even when he was at home, he could ill ac- 
commodate himself to the Rector's secluded 
habits. As for Esther, she spent her time 
in looking after her father's poor parish- 
ioners, and in teaching and superintending 
the schools. The events in their lives at the 
Rectory were few and far between. When 
they met round the fire in the evening there 
was no bright interchange of thought; no 
hearing or telling of news ; no history of the 
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day's doing — each knew the other's ways so 
well, and the one could not tell any thing 
with which the other was not well acquainted; 
conversation between them was therefore 
confined to a most limited and narrow sphere. 
It must naturally be so where people see the 
same faces, talk over the same events, and 
travel daily over each other's minds, with no 
new circumstances to chronicle, no new ex- 
pectations to be fulfilled, with little or no 
communication with the world outside. So 
it may well be conceived how Daisy's advent 
was welcomed — ^how precious her presence 
was to them all. The vivacious girl was a 
perfect sunbeam in the house, and filled it with 
glancing light. She and Mr. French got to be 
such great friends, that Kenneth grew half 
jealous ; and when he saw her petting his old 
father in her sweet, caressing way, he began 
to speculate how it would feel for a great, 
strong fellow like him to be caressed in such 
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a pleasant fashion by little Daisy — and the 
foolish fellow fell deeper in love every hour. 

Generally, when Daisy and the Rector had 
finished their "hterary flirtation," as she 
called it, she used to accompany Btty on her 
visits to the villagers, or wherever her duty 
demanded her presence. Of course Ken 
generally gave them the benefit of his com- 
pany. This morning, while Daisy and his 
father were discussing their favourite poets, 
he was wandering up and down the garden- 
path, pufl&ng away, smoking as hard as he 
could, as though he thereby consumed his 
impatience. He kept wondering how it was 
that as people grew old they grew selfish. 
"What could his father mean by keeping 
Daisy in the close atmosphere of his study, 
when she ought to be out enjoying the fi'esh 
air?" So he grumbled to himself. Presently 
his sister and Daisy appeared equipped for 
walking. He was npt slow to join them, and 
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they all started together, he moving along by 
her side in delighted silence, listening to her 
voice and wondering if the world held or ever 
would hold any thing half so bright for him 
as Daisy's face, or any music so sweet as 
Daisy's voice. Quite unconscious of her 
adorer she rattled merrily on, giving therii a 
fancy sketch of the manner in which she and 
the Eector had been passing their time. 

" I quite love your father. Ken," she 
said ; "I really do I I think he is nicer than 
most of the young men I have ever seen ; and 
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he is not Uke any of the old ones either. I 
don't like elderly people generally ; they are 
so horribly conceited ! " 

"Do not say that — you know you don't 
mean it," rejoined Esther, "and it sounds 
disrespectful. You forget what you have 
often written in your copy-book, 'Old age 
is honourable.' " 

" Oh, I know," replied Daisy; "but as for 
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old age being honourable, it isn't always ; 
old people are sometimes quite as wicked 
as young ones, and twice as disagreeable." 

" Oh, Daisy I" exclaimed Esther, her pro- 
priety shocked at such a reckless asser- 
tion. 

"Oh, Etty!" re-echoed Daisy, with affec- 
tionate mimicry. "And so they are dis- 
agreeable ; they brag about being old as 
though that was a great merit, as if they ever 
would grow old if they could help it I the 
honour is forced upon them, and they do not 
bear it meekly. If we girls attempt to speak 
naturally, or to give an opinion of our own, 
they fling the fiill weight of their sixty or 
seventy years at our head, and literally knock 
down our opinions like ninepins, and shut us 
up with the awful announcement that * girls 
were not so forward When they were young ;' 
and as they have lived so many years longer 
in the world, they fancy they must be so 
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be coining to carry you off. Eepeat me 
sometliing else before you go." 

She reflected a moment, and then recited 
with exquisite pathos and power the " Death 
of Meleager." The girl seemed utterly lost 
to all things present, and carried away by 
the spirit of the poet. There was true genius 
in her face, in her voice, and in every 
gesture. She was no longer Daisy Nichol, 
but the desolate woman looking on and 
listening to the words of the dying Greek, 
even as they fell from her own lips. 

"That is fine, very fine I" exclaimed the 
Eector, drawing a long breath, for he had 
listened with breathless attention while she 
was speaking. " Whose writing is that, my 
child?" She told him; and he was shocked 
to find he had been beguiled into admiring 
the works of a man whom he had heard 
greatly condemned. " How had Daisy got 
hold of such a book ? and who directed her 
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poetical studies?" he inquired, and was 
astonished to find she directed her own, and 
feasted on whatever she could lay her hands. 
" To the pure all things are pure," and a soiled 
thought could no more have stained or even 
rested on Daisy's mind than it could have 
soared upward and left its mark upon the 
sun, or have blurred the image of God in the 
hearts of His people. The Eector talked to 
her as he considered it was his duty to do, 
urging the impropriety of her rambling in- 
discriminately through the fields of literature, 
where so much poisoned fruit was growing 
among the flowers. 

"You should consult some judicious friend, 
Daisy," he said, "who could tell you the 
proper poetry for a girl like you to read." 

" But I prefer consulting myself," replied 
Daisy ; " I hate judicious friends, they are 
always disagreeable. I dare say judicious, 
model kind of people would advise me to 
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much the wisei>-they are always right, 
we are always wrong. I do not agree to 
it." 

"But you must allow that the longer 
people live the more experience they get," 
said Esther. 

" It does not follow that experience makes 
them any the wiser: one may be wise at 
twenty-five, another may be a fool at fifty," 
replied Daisy. "Besides, the experience of 
one person might be of no use in the case of 
another. If there were a hundred people, 
each placed in exactly the same position, 
every one would require different treatment to 
produce the same effect. For instance, take 
us two, Btty. Things that would only soften 
and make you tender and grave would drive 
me mad 1 I dare say you think I am very 
daring to speak in such a way, but it is so 
pleasant to be able to say exactly what one 
likes without the fear of being shut up, 
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snubbed, and scolded. I am a little bit in 
joke, Etty," she added, coaxingly. 

" I know you are, Daisy," she answered ; 
" and if you had ever had a father like mine, 
I don't believe you would joke in that way at 
all — bloving him, you would have a tender 
respect, a toleration even for the follies of 
old people, for his sake." 

" Ah, but there are so few people hke your 
father, Btty 1 " replied Daisy. " I shall miss 
him 1 indeed I shall miss all of you dreadfully 
when I go away." 

"Not nearly so much as we shall miss you, 
little Daisy," exclaimed Kenneth, looking 
down upon her with his blue eyes gleaming 
lovingly. 

"Ah, well, I think you will miss me a 
httle," replied Daisy, with great satisfaction 
in her tone. " There will be nobody to plague 
and worry you when I am gone. Btty spoils 
you terribly ! " 
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be coming to carry you off. Eepeat me 
something else before you go." 

She reflected a moment, and then recited 
with exquisite pathos and power the " Death 
of Meleager." The girl seemed utterly lost 
to all things present, and carried away by 
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the spirit of the poet. There was true genius 
in her face, in her voice, and in every 
gesture. She was no longer Daisy Nichol, 
but the desolate woman looking on and 
listening to the words of the dying Greek, 
even as they fell from her own lips. 

"That is fine, very fine!" exclaimed the 
Rector, drawing a long breath, for he had 
listened with breathless attention while she 
was speaking. " Whose writing is that, my 
child?" She told him; and he was shocked 
to find he had been beguiled into admiring 
the works of a man whom he had heard 
greatly condemned. " How had Daisy got 
hold of such a book ? and who directed her 
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them every one; and instead of behaving 
well, I'm not behaving at all." 

'* It strikes me that Mabel might be better 
engaged ruling her own conduct, than inter- 
fering with yours," growled Kenneth, who 
little loved the sound of Mabel's name. 

" But she does not interfere," said Daisy, 
fancying from his tone that she had suggested 
something unkind of Mabel, a species of dis- 
loyalty of which she would not have been 
guilty for the world ; " she only gives me 
scraps of advice for my own good. I don't 
know how I should get on without Mabel : 
she has a very sweet, even temper, and I 
know I'm peppery." 

" Don't you know, Daisy, there are some 
kinds of sweets that turn unwholesomely acid 
upon the stomach ? " said Kenneth. " Well, 

# 

that is just the way that Mabel Beresford's 
sweetness affects me." 

" That is because you are a bilious nature, 
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Ken," replied Daisy, and she spoke out elo- 
quently in Mabel's praise. Esther quietly 
assented to all she said, but Kenneth strode 
silently on, twisting his moustache and saying 
nothing. Having transacted their business 
in the village, they called, as it was their 
custom to do, at Fenally, to inquire after Sir 
Eoland Bourke. He was no better, but lay 
still in the same state. There was always 
the same answer, and no hopes held out of 
improvement : it was impossible to say how 
long he might lie in his present state. This 
being the case, Dunstan was anxious that he 
should be removed to his own home, Elmhurst 
Park; and for that purpose entered into a 
correspondence with his soHcitor. Dunstan 
looked forward to these daily visits from the 
Rectory, and often walked part of the way 
back with them, enjoying what he called " a 
pleasant constitutional." And these strolls 
homeward became a great feature in the day's 
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doings. In the evening, since Mabel had 
gone away and Dunstan had been thrown on 
his own hands, he always went over to the 
Eectory about eight o'clock, and spent an 
hour or two ; sometimes playing chess with 
the Eector, who, if he was not inclined for 
such intellectual exertion, went to sleep in 
his own study. .In that case, the young 
people were left to their own devices, and no 
doubt managed to amuse themselves in a 
pleasant fashion. It not unfrequently hap- 
pened that the Honourable Frederick Wal- 
singham joined the party, and as he was a 
cultivated gentleman of enlarged views, and 
had none of the clerical priggishness or 
milk-and-water piety that characterizes some 
of the younger scions of the Church, he 
was always a welcome guest at the Eec- 
tory fireside, where he never failed to make 
himself a Congenial companion. There was 
a sort of rumour meandering about that 
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he was inclined to look kindly on the Rec- 
tor's daughter. It might be so, for Esther 
French was just the sort of girl to capti- 
vate one who looked beneath the bubbling 
beauty-marks that are written on a woman's 
face. Seeing what she was in her father's 
household, how full of sainthke goodness and 
womanly affections, it is no wonder if she 
was a source of attraction to a thoughtful 
man. However, whether or not he was 
drifting into love with Esther French, he 
was often there, and had his regular seat by 
the fireside. And rarely had the Eectory par- 
lour echoed td such sounds of merry laughter 
as now, since Daisy and Dunstan Bourke had 
joined the family party. There they would 
sit, sometimes playing some game and getting 
wrong, and leaving off in the middle of it ; 
then they would begin discussing one matter 
or another, amusing themselves with light 
gossip, laughing, and chatting — not very 
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wisely perhaps, nor very wittily, but with a 
store of hearty, healthy fun, which wiser 
and wittier people might well have envied. 
Even Etty's gravity was startled out of itself, 
and her laugh, though more subdued, rang 
out with the rest. At ten o'clock punctually 
(for they kept early hours at the Rectory) 
Dunstan and Mr. Walsingham departed; 
the family assembled for prayers; and they 
went to their beds, and slept as only the 
innocent and the happy can sleep. 

In this quiet, uneventful way a week passed 
on — a, week marked with a red letter in 
Daisy's life; but the happy circle was soon 
to be broken up. One morning, Sunday, 
while the bells were ringing for early church, 
Kenneth received a letter : as he read it his 
face became grave ; he laid it down beside his 
plate and finished his breakfast without a 
word, then left the table evidently much 
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disturbed. His family asked no questions, 
well knowing he would tell them all in 
time; but Daisy, curious Daisy, resolved at 
once to find out " what troubled Ken." 



CHAPTER XV. 

"is theeb no hope?" 

" There will no man do for your sake, I think. 

What I would have done for the least word said ; 
I had wrung life dry for your lips to drink. 
Broken it up for your daily bread ! '* 

** TT is very pleasant here at Netby on a 
-*- Sunday/* exclaimed Daisy, as they 
walked across from the Eectory to the 
chm'ch ; " it is all so quiet and still. I enjoy 
Sunday here ; but, above all things, I do hate 
a London Sunday ! there seems to be nothing 
solemn or sacred about it, only a general 
priggish piety about some people, and utter 
indifference or irreverence among others.*' 
^* Sunday is God's day any where and 
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every where ; you cannot alter that," replied 
Esther. " It must always be the aame, 
though perhaps people keep it differently. 
Some keep it with their hearts and some 
with their hps only." 

"That makes all the difference," rejoined 
Daisy ; " and I dare say a good many of us do 
keep it with our lips only, just as you say, Etty. 
But don't you think a great deal depends upon 
the way religion is given to us when we are 
young? Some people make reUgion a bug- 
bear, a sort of invisible scarecrow to frighten 
us in the dark ; they are perpetually putting 
us on trial for the most ridiculous little sins, 
till our natural sense of justice recoils, and we 
learn to doubt and disbelieve in that which 
we ought most to respect. I think we are 
taught more by the lives than the lips of 
people round us — don't you ? " 

" Example, no doubt, must do a great deal, 
whether for good or evil, Daisy," said Etty, 
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who took all her teaching from her father's 
lips and her father's Hfe. She had never 
taken the liberty of thinking, or of question- 
ing any thing of her own accord. Having 
lived so long and so entirely in that quiet 
nook, away from the world and the world's 
doings, she had a contracted vision, and saw 
only Within her narrow sphere what was fair 
to see. Indeed, she had a habit of seeing only 
the best part of every thing, the worst was 
hidden from her, as though some charmed 
atmosphere surrounded it, that it should not 
grieve her heart. Thus it happened that she 
was in the way of seeing virtues where 
others saw only defects : of the small mean- 
nesses, hypocritical vanities, and prejudices 
which palpitate in the heart of Society, Esther 
knew nothing. Daisy, young as she was, had 
seen a great deal, and observed and treated 
matters with a playful satire, which was 
nevertheless keen, and showed a shrewd. 
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observant spirit. Sometimes her reflec5tions 
upon people and tilings perplexed Esther, 
who did not know how to answer her. 

Daisy walked on thoughtftdly for a mo- 
ment, and then foUowed up her thought. 

" Some people talk about religion, Btty, 
and some act it, illustrating it with their lives, 
and making no talk about it. Somebody I 
know and love very dearly does that" — as 
she spoke she gave Esther's arm a tender 
squeeze, then added, "and there are some 
people who are always holding themselves up 
as the correct pattern, and looking down upon 
you as though you had been marred in the 
making, and could only be made right by being 
pared and cut and twisted and shaped accord- 
ing to their notion of Christianity. I detest a 
model any thing, and a model Christian above 
every other mortal thing ! I always think they 
are crooked and wrong inside, and outside 
they are like porcupines, with their quills 
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always pointed and ready to prick and wound 
any miserable sinner that comes in their 
way ; they cannot tolerate any body's faults, 
except their own." 

"Why, what a sharp, quick little tongue 
you have got!" exclaimed Esther, smiling. 
" I am afraid some * model Christian ' has 
given you great oflfence, Daisy." 

"Ah, now you are laughing at me," she 
answered, blushing vexedly ; " but I cannot 
help seeing and thinking things. I do believe 
I see more unchristian Christians and hear 
more hard, cruel things in a week than you 
do in a month, Etty." 

" I dare say there is a great deal of evil of 
all sorts in the world," answered Esther, 
quietly, " and at times God may seem to hide 
His face and let loose a host of miseries on 
us, just to see how we bear or help others to 
bear them. But He is never far off; He is 
always looking on, watching our struggles. 
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and 'waiting to give the prize to the bravest 
and best. Depend upon it, Daisy, wherever 
God sends sorrow and suffering, it is right they 
should be there. In spite of our mother Eve 
plucking the fruit, I don't think we quite know 
good fi*om evil yet. Remember, without His 
win not even a sparrow falls. And in the 
midst of human troubles I think we should 
comfort ourselves with the reflection that 
God is always somewhere looking on, and 
watching over us; we should be more care- 
ful, then, not only in our own actions, but in 
our judgment of others." 

" Yes ; but sometimes it seems as though 
God was so far off as to forget us altogether," 
replied Daisy, stabbing the ground with her 
parasol as she walked along. 

"But we must remember that there are 
some very good Christians in the world, as 
well as bad ones," replied Etty. 

"Yes," answered Daisy, "a great many 
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are so good that it is a pity they do not 
get out of the world altogether — I am sure 
we could spare them. There is Mrs. " 

"Hush!" exclaimed Esther, raising her 
finger, and interrupting her ; " I must not 
have you utter any body's name in an un- 
charitable spirit — no, not even though I 
know you don't mean it ; but it strikes me 
that we are not going to church in a very 
prayerful spirit." 

" I am going in a very happy and con- 
tented one, aud that is the next best thing," 
repHed Daisy. " I feel altogether difierent 
going to church here from what I do at home 
going to our fashionable churches. Here 
there seems to be an invisible church, even 
out in the open air, where the birds and 
flowers can praise God in their own fashion ; 
and when I am sitting in your large square 
pew such a peace falls over me, I feel what 
the children call * good,' and as though I 
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should never be vexed or fiery again. Every 
body seems reverent and attentive, as thougli 
they had come to church because they liked 
it, not because they ought to go. I like to 
see the poor people in their clean cotton 
gowns, and the farmers' wives in their well- 
worn silks smelling sweet of lavender, as 
though they were taken out of the press 
once a week on Sundays ; and I like to see 
them flockiQg through the churchyard among 
their dead relatives and friends, lingering 
lovingly about their graves having a tender 
gossip about the days gone by. Ah, it is 
so different at home ! People come sailiDg in 
with trailing silks, horribly new and fine, and 
when there is a rising up or kneeling down, 
there is a regular roll of silken thunder 
rustling through the air ; and then the flut- 
tering of fans — people do reaUy fan them- 
selves in church — and the odious smell of 
patchouli, musk, and a hundred other per- 
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fumes all blending together, is absolutely 
horrible ! And some people pray out of such 
smart books, Etty — all gold and crimson and 
velvet. I often think it is a pity that their 
souls are bound in flesh Hke other people's ; 
it is a pity they cannot be gilt and orna- 
mented, and despatched by a celestial post to 
glory ! I dare say you think I am very wicked, 
Etty, but I often wish the world had been 
made without Sundays, It is very pleasant 
to go to church here, and I suppose it is 
right to go to church every where '* 

" Of course it is !'* said the matter«-of-fact 
Etty, decidedly, as though there could be no 
doubt about the matter ; " none but heathens 
or infidels would stay away." 

" And yet do you know, Etty, I think to 
hear of any thing good, any self-sacrifice, or 
a great, noble act, does one as much good 
as hearing a sermon, and sometimes a great 
deal more." They stopped talking now, for 
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they stood within the church porch. The 
bells ceased, for now the musical invitation 
had rung out over hill and dale, and began 
in slower, solemn tone to toll the people into 
the church. Esther and Daisy entered with 
the rest. 

Presently Kenneth strode up the aisle, and 
took his place in the large square pew, be- 
side them. The service was impressively 
rendered, and the responses seemed to come 
from the hearts of the congregation, many 
of whom had sat in the self-same places for 
sixty years ; they, and their children also, had 
been held at the same font, and perhaps been 
married before the same altar. Thus, so 
many of their peaceful, pleasant memories 
seemed to cling to the old church walls; 
for when the week's toil and turmoil were 
over they came there to rest and listen to 
God's word, and hear over and over again 
His message of peace and love. Truly it was 
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a haven of rest to their souls, as well as to 
their bodies ; and as they walked homeward 
through the graveyard, their feet rusthng 
among the long grass that covered their 
dead, they saw the vacant places on the 
headstones where their own names would be 
written one day, when they would lie down 
in the sleep eternal, and rest — oh, so peace- 
fully ! — side by side with those who had gone 
before. Somehow it did not seem as if it 
would be so lonely lying there, with their 
names written on the headstones, and their 
dust lying beneath the feet of their children, 
who would no doubt linger there and talk, 
even as they themselves lingered often and 
talked now. In these quiet outlying villages 
the people seem nearer to God than in the 
great city where the noise of life, and sin 
and crime and shame, mingle with the wail of 
the starving poor, and come surging up to 
the church doors, and the hoarse cries of the 
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street-sellers mingle with the voice of the 
preacher. 

More than once during the service Daisy 
had looked up in Ken's face, and instead of 
his eyes smiling down upon her as they were 
wont to do, she fancied they looked sad, 
strange, and preoccupied, as though he wera 
debating some unpleasant matter within him- 
self. During their walk homeward they were 
partly enlightened as to the cause of his 
gravity. He told them that the letter he 
had that morning received commanded his 
immediate return to town, thence to proceed 
with his regiment with all speed to Ireland. 

"I fancy they are expecting a row over 
there," he said. " The premier doesn't 
seem to have arranged matters either to his 
own satisfaction or yet to any body else's. 
If the case was left in our hands, we should 
very soon settle 'em ; but there will be 
fine doings before long." 
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" Fighting, do you mean, Ken ? " exclaimed 
Daisy, with wide-open, inquiring eyes. 

" Fighting I " he repeated ; " no ; I am 
afraid there will be no fair, downright honest 
fighting. I only wish there was a chance 
of it ! " he added, regretfully. 

" Then what is the use of sending you all 
that way? K you are not to keep order, 
what are you to do ? " replied Daisy ; 
"you are not going only to be looked at, 
surely." 

"The fact is, I believe we are," he 
answered. " We are expected to act like 
living scarecrows ; the very sight of our red 
coats is expected to kill rebellion and strike 
treason dumb. I have great doubts about it 
myself. If we were only allowed to act and 
enforce military rule, we should soon settle 
that lively nation — I mean the unruly part 
of it ; but as matters stand, we might as well 
be men of straw as flesh and blood." 
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" What a pity to be obliged to go ! You 
don't seem to like the idea of it, Ken ? " 

"No," he said; "and if you knew what 
our duty was, Daisy, I don't think you'd like 
the idea of it, either. It is not exactly 
pleasant to sit quietly on your horse and be 
hooted and pelted with brickbats, perhaps 
shot at, and take it all as a playful joke, with 
your hands morally tied behind your back, 
and forbidden to strike a blow either in your 
own defence or in defence of the order you 
are expected to maintain ; or, if you should 
happen to knock over one of the interesting 
rabble, you run the risk of being tried for 
your life for it. Ah, Daisy, soldiering at 
home in these days is not a pleasant occupa- 
tion! " So Kenneth went grumbling on. 

In the afternoon Esther and Mr. French 
went to church as usual. Daisy declined 
going with them, for no particular rea- 
son, except that she preferred staying at 
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home. Kennetli went to his room to write 
letters. ' 

It was a bright October day ; the sun was 
shining brilliantly overhead; the air was 
warm, the ground dry and covered with the 
crackling autumn leaves. Daisy, enjoying 
the idleness of that still Sabbath afternoon, 
rambled over the grounds, then went into 
the kitchen-garden and amused herself for 
awhile watching the chickens, like yellow, 
fluffy little Uving balls, whisthng round their 
proud mother, as she taught them to peck 
their way through the world. She scattered 
com and bread among them, and then went 
to pay attention to the pigs. She thought 
how funny and stupid they looked, wallowing 
in the straw, or grunting greedily as they 
scrambled one over another after the handful 
of acorns she threw among them; just as 
people in the world topple over one another 
mentally, thrusting one aside and scrambhng 
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over the head of another, all trying to snatch 
at that which a few only can obtain; When 
she was tired of amusing herself with 'the hve 
stock, she wandered into the flower-garden 
and across the lawn, and began to wonder 
whether Ken would go down to Fenally in 
the evening. If he did, she would coax him 
to take her with him; she knew he would 
not need much coaxing. She would like a 
visit to Fenally better than going to church. 
She turned a breezy corner, where the culti- 
vated garden ended and the grounds sloped 
away into meadow-lands, and a fir planta- 
tion that bounded the Rector's property and 
crowned the top of the cliff. There, looking 
seaward, and seated on the edge of the fir 
plantation, she saw a figure which she knew 
to be that of Kenneth French. She smiled to 
herself in the fulness of her fim-loving nature, 
and crept stealthily towards him, scarcely 
stirring a leaf in her progress. She reached 
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him unobserved, and put her little hands over 
his eyes without speaking a word. He caught 
them in both his own, and drew her, laugh- 
ing, to his side, calling her by name even 
before he saw her face. 

" How did you know it was I, Ken ? " in- 
quired Daisy. " Suppose it had been one of 
the dignified Miss Broughtons whom you 
pulled down beside you in this rude way, 
wouldn't you have been ashamed of your- 
self?" 

" Suppose it had, I should not have 
been ashamed at all," he answered, keep- 
ing her hands in his. "When a lady blinds 
my eyes I have a right to try and find out 
who she is. But you don't suppose I should 
ever really mistake any one else for you, 
Daisy ? I should know the touch of your 
little hands among a thousand." He looked 
down upon them as he spoke, and patted 
them tenderly, almost as delicately as he 
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would have touched a flower whose bloom 
he feared to brush away. 

"Ah, it is very fine talking, Ken; but 
I believe you heard my footsteps, though 
I tried to creep as lightly as ever I could." 

Somehow, almost unconsciously, the poet's 
words fell from Kenneth's hps — 

** Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear it and beat ; 

Were it earth in an earthy bed, 
My dnst would hear it and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead/' 

" Why, you are bursting out in poetry. 
Ken ! " cried Daisy, merrily ; " quoting Tenny- 
son, too ! I have some hopes of you now. 
What a pity you are going away beyond the 
reach of our cultivation ! If your talents met 
with sympathetic encouragement, you might 
take to rhyming yourself: who knows?" 

Kenneth coloured guiltily ; he was very 
susceptible of what is called " chaff," and 
felt as though he had been caught doing 
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or^ saying something ridiculous, and was 
ashamed of himself. She had never before 
heard him quote even a line of poetry, 
which he generally stigmatized as " bosh ;" 
but in reality there was a great deal of 
unwritten, unuttered poetry in his brave, 
strong heart, that rarely reached his lips. 
After a momentary pause, he said, — 

"I hardly know whether it is a pity I 
am going away or not; it does not much 
matter what becomes of a big, brawny fel- 
low like me : I am no use to any body, and 
nobody will miss me." 

"Nobody miss youl" echoed Daisy- 
" Now I call that downright ungrateftil, 
Ken ; every body wiU miss you, and I shall 
miss you most of all." 

" Will you — ^will you indeed miss me a 
little, and think of me sometimes, Daisy ?" 
There was not much in the words — ^a com- 
mon fiiend might have uttered them; but 
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it was the tone, the inflection of the voice', 
and the. eager, earnest look in his glisten- 
ing eyes that surprised her. 

"Of course I shall," she answered, in 
her frank, affectionate way, nestling down 
to his side as she had been used to do 
even from her childish days. Somehow, 
she seemed never to have outgrown her 
childhood so far as he was concerned. " I 
don't believe any body in the world will miss 
you more than I shall, and very few will 
miss you half as much — there's a confes- 
sion for a young lady to make ! You have 
always been so kind, and good, and patient 
with me, and" — a. soft humidity stole into 
her eyes, as she added — " I have not got so 
many friends, Ken, that I can part with one 
of the best and truest without feeling it. 
For all I talk and seem so merry some- 
times, I am often sad; and you don't know 
how my heart clings to Netby! I dread 
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leaving it — I have a sort of presentiment 
that this will be the last of our many, many 
happy times. I feel as if there was going 
to be a general breaking up and drifting 
apart, and I am really sorry you are going 
away/' 

"Sorry!" he repeated; and he drew 
the slight young thing nearer to him as 
he spoke. His voice, too, grew tremulous, 
as though a great joy or a great pain was 
rising up from his heart and filling it. " I 
never thought I could be glad to see you 
sorry ; but now I am, if your sorrow is for 
me, as you say it is. I, too, am sorry be- 
cause I must say good-bye to you. I 
know I am only a rough soldier, httle 
Daisy, and I am no hand at making soft, 
pretty speeches, even to you. I don't 
like beating about the bush ; I think I 
had better speak it out plainly, and say at 
once that I love you, and have loved you 
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all TDy life, with my whole heart and soul, 
as I never can and never shall love any 
woman in the world but you I " 

" Oh, don't say that. Ken — pray don't say 
that!" exclaimed Daisy, sliding away, and 
looking up at him with a white, scared face. 

"For a long time past I have wished to 
tell you this," he added, " and now that I am 
going away — for a long time, perhaps — it is 
right for my own sake, and for yours too, 
that I should speak out, that you should 
know the truth." 

"Not the truth — ^it cannot be true that 
you love me in that sort of way ! " exclaimed 
Daisy, clasping her hands tightly together. 

" There is only one sort of way, according 
to my notion of loving," he answered. 

" Oh, Ken," she answered, " for both our 
sakes, don't tell me that you mean quite what 
you say ! " 

" I mean exactly this much, and no more, 
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that I love you above all things in the world, 
with the strongest, deepest passion a man's 
heart can feel — as a man loves but once, and 
but one woman from the beginning to the 
end of his days I Look up, my darling httle 
Daisy ; don't hide your face — let me look in 
your eyes. No ? well, then, just call me by 
my name, whisper it ever so softly, and I 
shall know by the sound of it whether you 
will give me what I want or no." 

She had covered her face in deep grief, as 
she listened to the words that came from him 
in such calm, solemn strength ; she knew he 
would suffer as only such strong, concentrated 
natures can when they miss the great aim 
and object of their lives, no matter whether 
it Hes in the fair face of a woman or in a 
nobler and better thing. She had a true and 
tender affection for Kenneth French; she 
valued him as a most dear friend or brother ; 
but she knew well she could never give him 
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the love a woman should give to the man she 
marries, to whom she consecrates all the days 
of her life in God's name, and before God's 
altar. No; she could never love Kenneth 
French like that. She must tell him so ; but 
how ? how could she have the heart to do it ? 
It was not fair to keep him in suspense, or 
let him delude himself with false hopes, even 
for those few passing moments; but she 
hardly knew how to answer him — she could 
not do it in a direct, straightforward way. It 
seemed cruel for a young thing like her to 
wound the brave, strqng heart of such a man 
as Kenneth French. She looked up in his 
face at last. 

" I wish I had not come here ! Oh, Ken ! 
dear, true old Ken," she added, impulsively, 
"why have you spoken hke this ? I knew some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen : we have 
been so happy, and now it wiU all be over ! " 

" Don't say that there is no hope ! " exf 
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claimed Kenneth, with the breathless fear of 
a man who knows he has staked all and fears 
to lose it ; " you must have a little love for 
me, Daisy darling ; I don't expect too much ; 
I will be satisfied with a very little now ; or, 
if you cannot give me even a little now, let 
me have the promise of it, and I will wait for 
the rest." 

" I can give you now, this very moment. 
Ken, all I have got — all I shall ever have to 
give, and you have had it all my life, Ken — 
but it is not what you want — I cannot — don't 
ask for any more I" she added, shrinking away 
as though she was pressing on a wound, and 
was afraid to hurt him. " I never knew — I 
never could have guessed — that you cared 
for me like this!" 

He knew now that it was of no use. The 
quiet wonder in her voice, the frank look that 
shone in her eyes as she lifted them to his, 
and the tender touch of her hands, told him 
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too truly all that there was to tell. There was 
no need of many words between these two ; 
they knew and understood each other so well. 
Kenneth did not speak, he could not ; he was 
afraid of breaking down. He knew now how 
he had let this child- woman grow into his life, 
winding herself round his heart-strings with 
soft silken threads. The breaking away was 
terrible, and seemed to tear out the better 
part of him, and leave an aching emptiness 
that would never be filled again ; but it must 
be done. 

Although this interview was fall of pain 
to him, he wanted to prolong it; he could 
not bear to think it would soon be over, for 
he knew it would be a long time before 
he heard Daisy's voice again — perhaps he 
might never hear it ! and though its sweet 
tones gave him bitter grief, he clung to the 
soimd of it, and dreaded the moment when 
.there must be silence between them — ay, 
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dreaded it as though the silence would be 
eternal. 

Seeing he did not speak, she was afraid he 
was vexed with her — ^he kept his eyes so 
steadfastly fixed upon the ground, as though 
he would not look upon her face. 

"Are you angry. Ken?" she said, softly; 
" is it all my fault ? Do you think if I had 
known, I could have helped all this ?" 

" No ; there is no fault any where ; only 
God has made you diflferent from other people, 
and given me eyes to see it — that is all," and 
he had a cold, hopeless look in his eyes as 
he raised them from the ground. " I do not 
know how I shall live my life through without 
you — without even the hope of you, my little 
Daisy. It is hard to look forward, knowing 
what I know now. It is only half a life I 
i3an live, the worst half, the best lies behind. 
I feel as if I must go on with the wind in 
my teeth to the end of my days. It wiU be 
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hard work, Daisy; but, with God's help, I 

shall pull through," and the strong man 

drew a long, deep breath, as though he 

registered an unuttered vow. 

If a woman had been passing through 

such a crisis as he was passing now, she 

would have let her grief flow out, and soften 

and spend itself in tears; but men are 

diflferent, and Kenneth French was even 

diflferent from most men in his power of 
endurance, his determination to be strong. 

His mouth was firmly set ; his veins swelled, 

and his temples throbbed as though they 

were being beaten on an anvil ; his blue eyes 

looked out stormUy towards the sea ; he gave 

no outward sign of soft emotion, but Daisy 

knew well what was passing within. She 

crept nearer to him, and said, piteously, — 

" Oh, Ken 1 you break my heart when you 

speak and look iu that cold, stern way ; for 

I see through it all how much you are 
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suflTering; but you don't suffer alone. Do 
you think that I don't feel, too — ^that this is 
no pain to me ? " 

There was such a wistful, miserable look 
in the sweet young face, as she lifted it to 
his, that, with a sudden impulse which he 
could not resist, he put his arms round her, 
and drew her towards him, as he would have 
taken a sorrowing child to his heart to 
comfort it ; and she was grateful to him for 
the free forgiving kindness of the act — she 
had been so afraid he would think harshly of 
her. When she found herself so near to 
the true, faithful heart she had rejected, she 
was overcome. She laid her head upon his 
shoulder, a soft rain of tears fell from her 
eyes, and she sobbed outright. 

" I am not worthy of you, Ken. K I had 
given you all myself, heart, soul, and all, it 
would have been a poor gift — not half worthy 
of such a great love as yours. But you will 
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forgive me for all tliis pain ; ' you will forgive 
me, Ken — and we shall be always fiiends? 
Promise that, or I shall never be happy 
again. I cannot bear to lose you quite," 

" Don't cry, Daisy darling; don't cry !" he 
said. " I am a coward and a brute to let you 
grieve hke this. I ought to have borne it 
better. Perhaps, after all, matters are best 
as they are ; things often seem to go wrong, 
and years after, when we look back and see 
where the hitch in our life has been, we see 
clearer then, and feel that it was all for the 
best — indeed that it could not well have been 
otherwise." 

" But we shall always be something to one 
another. Ken, and see one another some- 
times. We can never be quite like other 
people," said Daisy. 

" I do not expect we shall see much of , one 
another, and, as things are, it is not well we 
should," replied Kenneth; "but you will 
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hear of me from time to time, and whatever 
I make of my life you will know what is 
behind it, and who it is that holds my heart- 
strings, and keeps me right." 

He tried to smile and speak cheerfully for 
her sake, though all the while a cruel pain 
was clutching at his heart ; but, lest the 
knowledge of it should grieve her who had 
grief enough, he hid it, crushed it down, and 
set the seal of endurance upon it — as in the 
old days the Spartan youth drew his cloak 
round him while the wolfs fangs were fas- 
tened on his breast. After a moment's 
pause, he added, consolingly, — 

" There is not enough happiness in the 
world for every one to have their full share, 
Daisy darling ; some of us must be hungry, 
and never satisfied; and so that you, small, 
dehcate mite, are well served with life's 
daintiest, sweetest things, a rough fellow like 
me ought to be content with brown bread.** 

VOL. II. H 
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A sudden thought came over him, as he 
talked to her. If she did not love him, and, 
as she had said, what he most desired could 
never be, was it impossible that she did 
love another ? But who ? — ^what other ? If 
he knew — ^if he could only know! but he 
dared not ask — dared not even try to lift the 
sacred veil from the girl's heart, and see 
what love's self only should discover. Then, 
without his seeking for it, there came into his 
mind the thought of Dunstan Bourke ; and 
he felt he had guessed the truth. He re- 
membered their talk upon the sands ; and his 
heart contracted with a newer, bitterer pain. 
Before, it had ached for its own sorrow ; now, 
it bled for her's. He knew that if the world 
held little for him, it held less for her. 

» 

Dunstan Bourke had proudly acknowledged 
his love for Mabel Beresford ! 

His brave, strong heart grew faint, and 
sickened for her sake. He knew that his 
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instinct was a true one. He felt that she 
was walking in oloudland now, but she must 
go forward and meet her life's great sorrow ; 
grasp her nettle, even as he now grasped his, 
till the sting pierced his breast. The disap- 
pointment of his own hopes, that had seemed 
so terrible before, was dwarfed to nothing 
now. Out of his wounded spirit there rose 
up a subHme pity for her. They both loved : 
he knew now that they both loved in vain ! 
He forgot himself — his own selfish feelings of 
sorrow and regret he would have trampled 
under foot, if he could only have taken the 
thorn from her life and pressed it into his 
own. An hour ago, it had seemed terrible 
to lose her ; now, it would be a happiness to 
know another had gained her ! A man's 
heart is a strange, and a true man's heart 
is a noble, thing. If Mabel could be blotted 
out of Dunstan's thoughts, and Daisy planted 
in his heart, to be loved and cherished ten- 

fl 2 
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derly, Kenneth felt he could turn his face 
away and go on his way content. His love 
was purified, and self was trampled out. 
Slowly and silently they walked back to the 
Rectory — ^neither felt inclined to talk. He 
could not speak all he felt, all he feared, and 
therefore he did not care to speak at all. 
Daisy was soothed and happier now; for 
Kenneth seemed more Hke himself; had 
spoken to her kindly, and promised to " pull 
through." All her grief had been for him. 
Once, as they walked on side by side, she sHd 
her hand into his, and cast a shy, upward 
glance in his face, saying, — 

"You are sure you don't mind much. 
Ken ? And you will not go away with any 
harsh thoughts of me, but always remember 
me as the spoilt little Daisy you have been 
so kind to? And you will forget this — ^this 
pain?" 

"It will wear itself out," said the brave 
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fellow, smiling with his lips and kindly eyes, 
though his heart was sorely stricken with a 
double grief. " And if you ever want a fiiend, 
httle one," he added, " remember old Ken ; 
if he is at the other end of the worid, and 
you say, * Come,' he will be with you." 



CHAPTEE XVI. 



"she never told hee love." 



" Thou know'st thy heart — ^look calmly into it, 
And see how innocent a thing it is 
Which thou dost fear to show/ 



tt 



rriHE drifting apart had begun. Kenneth 
-*" French was in Dublin, and Daisy Nichol 
was at home again in Leinster Gardens. The 
quiet, peaceftd days at Netby, to which the 
girl's heart clung so fondly, belonged now to 
the past. There was no more rambling along 
the sandy shore; no moonhght wandering 
over the cliff. That happy time was over; 
but those still, uneventful hours had left a 
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mark upon their lives, even as they had left 
their passing footprints in the sand. The 
rising tide would, however, wash the one 
away ; but the tide of time, which might set 
in rough and strong, would only deepen, with 
each succeeding wave of circumstance, the 
mark upon the other. 

However, they were all at home once more. 
They had taken up the thread of their lives 
where it had been broken off in the golden 
July days, when they had leffc the hot, dusty 
city for the breezy sea. Mabel was seemingly 
dehghted to see Daisy; she welcomed her 
with caressing kindness, but questioned her 
closely upon the sayings and doings at Netby, 
making her go over all the small details of 
their quiet life : " Had she been over to Fenally 
often ? or seen much of Dunstan ? how did 
he seem ? how did he look ? and what was 
the news of poor Sir Roland ? Had he 
recovered his senses ? his speech ? or did 
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they think he was ever likely to recover 
fiilly ?" 

Daisy did not know how Mabel's heart 
hung tremblingly upon her answers to these 
seemingly common-place inquiries ; for if Sir 
Roland Bourke ever did speak again, what 
would he say? She knew too well — and 
how his revelation would aflfect her selfish 
life. Daisy was glad to be of some httle 
importance on coming home, though she 
knew it was but for the passing hour. She 
wondered why Mabel should be so unusually 
affectionate all at once. They had lived 
together all their lives, and she knew well 
enough that Mabel never wasted a smile, or 
uttered a word, without calculating the effect 
with a 'subtlety that would have been an 
invaluable quality in a statesman. Whether 
it would contribute at all to the happiness 
of the woman, time would tell : even the most 
subtle mind sometimes " overleaps itself, and 
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falls on the other side," However, Mabel's 
genial manner and sweet questioning smiles 
won Daisy's heart, and though she could not 
imagine why Mabel should be so strangely 
interested and curious, she told her all she 
wanted to know, and flavoured the innocent 
gossip with such idle rumours as were flying 
about the town — the current report was that 
Sir Roland never could recover. But she 
did not tell Mabel quite every thing : all that 
lay between herself and Kenneth French she 
put by in one comer of her heart, which she 
kept closed and secret. With the natiu^l 
delicacy of a refined mind, she resolved that 
no word of that should ever pass her Hps. 
None but the vulgar-souled take the world 
into their confidence on those matters which 
should be held sacred between those most 
concerned, though the miserable vanity of 
some women leads them to parade their 
conquests, heedless of the ill-bred indecency 
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of such a proceeding, or of the pain to the 
man they have rejected. Daisy spoke of 
Kenneth, and of the Frenches generally, in 
her old way ; but Mabel did not care to hear 
of them, she was thirsty to drink in all the 
news from Fenally; it seemed as if she 
could not hear enough. She evidently felt 
it necessary to give some reason for her 
unusually earnest interest in the affairs of 
Sir Roland. 

" I don't meddle much with other people's 
concerns generally," she said, "but I mi»st 

m 

confess I am very anxious about this matter, 
for you know if Sir Roland dies, Dunstan 
will come in for the title and aU the property, 
which will be a very good thing for him," 

" Oh, yes," repHed Daisy ; " I have heard 
something of that, Mab, but I had for- 
gotten all of it. Still, I hope poor Sir Ro- 
land will not die. It seems terrible to be cut 
off in that dreadful way, before he has lived 
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half his Ufe outl Dunstan does not want 
the money, he is happy enough as he is — and 
I don't think he cares about the title. And 
if he did," she added, gravely, " I am sure 
he would not like to get to it in that way." 

" What way ?" asked Mabel, sharply. 

" He would have to walk over Sir Roland's 
grave to get it," replied Daisy. 

" Foohsh child 1 " said Mabel; "we must 
aU walk over somebody's grave to get at 
any thing — and I must say I am not so 
ridiculously sentimental as to grieve for the 
death of a stranger when it is for the 
advancement of a friend. I should have 
thought that you, too, would have rejoiced 
at any thing that was for Dunstan's good," 
she added, reproachfully. 

"So I should," replied Daisy; "but I 
cannot be glad for another man to die, even 
for Dunstan's sake." 

" Ah, I am afraid you are but a lukewarm 
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fiiend, Daisy, after all," exclaimed Mabel, 
with a little fluttering sigh ; and she seemed 
as if she would have let the matter drop, but 
Daisy would not have it so ; she could not 
bear to be accused of lukewarmness, espe- 
cially in her feelings for him who was her 
hero, her demi-god. She would speak in 
her own defence. 

"I am not lukewarm in any thing," she 
answered ; " you always say I feel too much 
and too strongly." 

"Yes," said Mabel, interrupting her; 
"you have great passions for smaU things, 
but you feel least where I should expect you 
to feel most ; and, above all, in this particular 
matter, I should have thought you might 
have felt for Dunstan Bourke," 

"And do I not? but you don't understand. 
If Dunstan knew," she paused, as though 
she were saying too much, "I don't think 
he would complain of my lukewarmness." 
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As she was speaking, such a look stole up 
into her eyes I she could not, even if she 
would, have kept it down ; neither could she 
help the blood rushing to her cheeks and 
covering them * with crimson. A sudden 
swell of • feeling seemed to lift her uncon- 
scious secret .iiito her face, making a reve- 
lation to Mabel's eyes more perfectly than 
words could have done to her ears. • 

Daisy was vexed to find she was blush- 
ing, and put up her hands as though to 
hide her face, seeming to realize for the 
first time that she had got something to 
conceal; but Mabel stooped forward, took 
hold of her hands, and pulled them down 
somewhat harshly, and against her will. 
Daisy did not resist her, did not move nor 
speak, but the hot tears gathered in her 
eyes, as she sat silently quailing beneath 
Mabel's gaze — as a poor bird fascinated by 
the eye of its destroyer makes no effort. 
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because it is powerless to escape. As a 
rule Mabel's face did not tell tales, but 
now there was a red spot upon her cheek, 
and a cold, cruel, scornful light in her eyes 
that startled Daisy, who could not under- 
stand why or for what reasons those storm 
signals should be shown. A moment only 
the two girls remained thus, but to one at 
least it seemed an age ; then the .rigid lines 
of Mabel's mouth relaxed, the lurid light 
died out of her eyes, she flung Daisy's 
hands away, and laughed outright — ^not the 
usual low, musical laugh that fascinated 
men's ears and stole into their hearts with 
its subtle sweetness, but a laugh that had 
something demoniacal in its jarred and 
discordant ring. 

"You foolish child 1" she said, "you 
should learn to hide your blushes, or they 
will get you into trouble some day : but 
never mind; I'll keep your secret." 
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"I don't know that I have got any- 
secret," said Daisy ; " and if I have, I am 
quite sure I have never trusted it to you." 

"No; I found it," replied Mabel; "so it 
is more to my honour if I keep it safe." 

" You will have no difficulty in doing that," 
said Daisy, "for I believe it is a mare's 
nest you have found; and you cannot have 
much trouble in getting rid of what you 
have never possessed." She tried to laugh, 
but the effort was an uneasy one, quite 
unUke her jfrank, joyous self. 

"Ah, well, time will show," rejoined 
Mabel ; then, putting an arm round Daisy, 
she drew her towards her, and whispered 
in her ear, " Suppose we were to take him 
into our confidence, Daisy? we cannot tell 
what might come of it. All men are not 
like Sir Launcelot, who let the fair Eliane 
pine and die for love." 

Daisy at that moment threw off her 
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simple, girlish way. She was no longer a 
child, to be teased, and tortured, and mocked 
at will. All the womanhood within her was 
roused by the scomfiil satire that lurked 
in Mabel's words. She drew herself beyond 
Mabel's touch, and confronted her boldly, 
as in all her life she had never done before. 

" I do not care what you think or what 
you say now ; but I dare you to speak of me 
to any man, as one woman, one girl, should 
blush to speak of another ! To Dunstan 
Bourke you dare not say what — ^what you 
have hinted to me. He would not believe it ; 
and if he did, he would despise the immodest 
meanness that tempted one woman to betray 
another younger and weaker than herself! " 

The girl's lip quivered, and she had some 
difficulty to keep back her tears. Mabel burst 
into her low triU of laughter, and said, — 

" What 1 frighted with false &re ? I never 
mentioned Dunstan' s name ! " At this moment 
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Mrs. Beresford came bustling into the room. 
Mabel's face never moved a muscle, as she 
turned her head, and added, " Dear mamma, 
I am so glad you have comel Daisy is 
most tragically excited because she has not 
got a special invitation for the Granville's 
ball to-night, and she is dying to go. Of 
course we can take her very well." 

" Certainly ; there can be no diflSculty 
whatever about that," said Mrs. Beresford, 
who put httle faith in Mabel's interpre- 
tation of Daisy's flushed, excited face; 
but she made no inquiries, knowing well 
it was not wise to interfere between 
them. "No doubt, if you had been at 
home, Daisy dear, you would have had a 
proper invitation as well as the rest of 
us. But come, I am going out shopping, 
and I want you, Mabel, to go with me. Let 's 
see," she added, looking at her watch, I can 
give you exactly ten minutes to dress." 

VOL. II. I 
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" I hate shopping," said Mabel, languidly. 

" But you must come," replied her mother, 
positively ; " I cannot take the responsibility 
of choosing your dresses. You know you 
are never satisfied." 

Daisy went to bed that night feeling more 
perplexed and miserable than she had done 
for many a day. The remembrance of Ken-^ 
neth's love had made her think; her soul 
was stirred to its deepest depths; stray 
thoughts and feelings came bubbling to the 
surface ; she had been slowly roused to the 
full consciousness that what Kenneth French 
felt for her, she felt for another — ^that other 
was Dunstan Bourke. The knowledge brought 
with it an exquisite pleasure mingled with a 
throb of pain. She knew, now, why his 
lightest word was precious to her, and 
why the merest things he touched and com- 
mended in a passing word were pleasant to 
her eyes ever after. She looked lovingly on 
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all he loved, and her thoughts lingered round 
him as the honey-bees hover above their 
favourite flower. Her memory was stored 
with his merry sayings ; many mute memo- 
rials of him were hoarded away in secret 
nooks and comers. 

She had treasured up every letter he had 
addressed to her, even from the first large 
round schoolboy invitation to the imfor- 
gotten tea-party at Fenally. Sometimes in 
their rambling excursions he had gathered 
a bright flower and placed it with some 
playfiil compliment in her dark elfin locks ; 
the flower faded, but its withered leaves were 
treasured stiQ. She had never analyzed her 
feelings, they seemed natural to her, they had 
grown with her growth; nor did she won- 
der why she did these things ; she had only a 
general impression that it was for a tender, 
loving firiendship's sake. But now she knew 
it was for love's self. Well, she could not 
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help it! and she should go on loving him 
even to the end of her days. Whether good 
or evil would come of it, she never calcu- 
lated; but, somehow, she fancied that this 
new-found love of hers brought her nearer 
to Kenneth French — she felt such wondrous 
sympathy and compassion for him who loved 
in vain. 

Daisy did not yet realize the fiiU might 
and strength of her feelings ; she only knew 
she loved Dunstan, and never counted the 
agony it would be to lose him; indeed the 
possibility of becoming nothing to him, and 
somebody else becoming all, had never en- 
tered her mind. She never troubled herself 
about the fiiture, but fancied she would 
always be content with the pleasant intimacy 
which had been between them for so long, 
even since the days of her childhood — never 
heeding the fact that things must change, 
that no thing in all creation remains station- 
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ary, from the whirling planets over our head 
to the rolling earth beneath our feet; that 
all is eternally in a state of transition and 
change ; that the invisible world within our- 
selves, which we call by many names — 
memory, thought, feeling, life — partakes of 
the same immutable law of change, and 
perhaps in our own hearts there comes the 
greatest change of all. Daisy knew little 
of herself. After all, she had only a surface 
notion of that morsel of mortality called 
Daisy Nichol ; another and a newer self was 
rising slowly up, shadowy now, but it would 
become more palpable day by day, hour by 
hour — ^with this other self she must make 
close acquaintance before the end should 
come. One thing rose uppermost in her 
thoughts and troubled her, that was Mabel 
Beresford. What did she think? How 
much did she guess? She could know 
absolutely nothing. ** If I could only have 
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kept my horrid cheeks from blushing," she 
said, mentally, " Mabel could have guessed 
nothing." 

Though Daisy tried to comfort herself, yet 
she shrank from the idea of another's prying 
thought being sent into her mind to search 
for, if not to drag out, her tender secret, and, 
in spite of the brave spirit she tried to put 
on, she felt her enemy had found her out. 

The next morning, as they sat at breakfast, 
a telegram arrived from Dunstan Bourke : it 
was brief, but it told them all his news. 

" Roland is dead. I shall be in town to- 
day." That was all; but it was enough. 
Each commented upon the announcement 
according to their different spirits. 

Mrs. Beresford thought it was very dread- 
ful for a man to be cut off in the prime of his 
days and the height of his prosperity, and 
hoped he was prepared. Mabel's heart gave a 
great leap, as though it would rise up into her 
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throat and choke her. She felt Uke one who 
has got a sudden reprieve from some gigantic 
indefinite eyil ; then a great dread came over 
her ; one fervent unuttered prayer filled her 
mind — ^that the dead man had died and made 
no revelation. Dunstan's telegram was brief; 
it said enough for the rest of the family, but 
it left her unsatisfied. She would not have 
long to wait ; he would be there to-day, and 
she would know aU — ^the worst, if there was 
a worst. She went on pouring out the coffee 
and gave no outward symptom of emotion. 
She only said, — 

" Well, I suppose every thing falls out for 
the best. I cannot help being glad for Dun- 
stan's sake." Daisy, after the usual girlish 
exclamation, added, — 

" Perhaps Sir Roland will be as happy in 
the other world as he was in this; and I 
really do not think it would be so terrible to 
die, if we only knew where we were going — ^but 
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nobody does." None of the family were just 
then in a theorizing humour. Mrs. Beresford 
hurried on to practical matters, saying, — 

" Of course Dunstan will dine here, and I 
think we had better have the spare room 
made ready; we cannot let him go to hie 
chambers to sleep to-night, when he has been 
away so long. I don't suppose he has had 
the sense to give orders for them to be pro- 
perly prepared for him. Men never think of 
these things. But now, girls, tell me what 
are your plans for the day. Are you going 
to ride or not?" 

" No," said Mabel, with a slight shiver; " it 
is too cold, and I don't care for riding when 
the Row is empty, which it is sure to be just 
now. I don't think I shall go out at all ; if I 
do, I shall go over into the gardens and take 
a brisk constitutional up and down, as the 
prisoners do in the prison-yard." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Beresford; " but as 
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for you, Daisy dear, I am afraid you must go 
out with me. I hear that your aunt has just 
arrived in town, and I think we ought to call 
on her at once. It is only right ; and she will 
be glad — ^I mean, she will be surprised — to 
hear of Sir Roland's death. He was a 
great friend of hers." Daisy quite agreed 
with Mrs. Beresford on the propriety of call- 
ing on Mrs. Gordon. Accordingly, having 
made all preparations for Dunstan's recep- 
tion, as soon as luncheon was over Mrs. 
Beresford and Daisy went out, leaving Mabel 
languidly lounging in an easy-chair reading, 
or seeming to read. 

As the carriage rolled from the door she 
sprang from her seat, shook off the languor 
from her limbs, and all the hopes and doubts 
and fears that agitated her mind sprang to 
her face, and filled it with a cloud of anxiety 
that was foreign to her indolent beauty. She 
hesitated a moment, flung one arm over the 
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back of the chair and leaned her cheek upon 
the other, and remained thus for awhile re- 
flecting upon the position she must at that 
moment hold in Dunstan's mind, if he knew 
all! If Roland had regained his consci- 
ousness, even for a passing hour, he would 
most likely allude to the subject that lay 
nearest to his heart, and tell all the history of 
that fatal night when he had left her home 
an engaged man, carrying with him her pro- 
mise to become his wife. What would Dun- 
stan think ? what would he say ? Her heart 
sickened; she dreaded to meet him face to 
face. "Deceitful," "false," "dishonourable"— 
so she must seem to him. She was no 
coward, and if it had been a great pic- 
turesque wrong she had committed, she 
would have braved it better. But these vices 
whereof she had been guilty were of the 
meanest kind. Her cheeks reddened with a 
humiliation which had no shame in it. She 
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only doubted how she should bear herself 
before him. " A man will forgive any thing 
to the woman he loves," thought Mabel ; but 
her hp curled, as the thought added, "but 
God help the woman who is so forgiven ! " 
No ; if it should fall out that Dunstan knew 
all that had passed between her and his 
cousin Roland, she would not stoop to plead, 
to excuse, or to explain, nor consent to be 
forgiven ; they would part upon the spot, and 
never meet again, except as strangers meet. 
A chill, wintry feeling came over her as she 
thought of this as a thing possible. Her 
pride was hurt, her self-esteem abjased, at the 
idea of losing for ever the man whom she had 
held nearer to her heart than any other living 
thing — ^but what must be must. She knew 
one thing well, that she could trust to his 
honour to keep her dishonourable secret, if 
he had discovered it : the world need never 
know that which they two resolved to bury 
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between themselves. Having thus far settled 
in her own mind the course she would take 
under certain circumstances, she threw on 
her hat and jacket, and said to the servant, — 
" If I am wanted, you will find me in 
the gardens." She went out, crossed over, 
entered the enclosure, locked the gate be- 
hind her, and commenced a regular, steady 
walk up and down, never varying in her pace, 
but keeping always in view of her own house ; 
her ears listening eagerly for every sound, 
and her eye keeping a watch on every manly 
figure that passed to and fi?o. She had con- 
sulted Bradshaw, and calculated to a moment 
the time Dunstan would reach Leinster Gar- 
dens, if he came by the train he generally 
used. True to the moment, she caught the 
rapid rolHng sound of wheels. A Hansom 
dashed up to her door. In another second 
she knew whose foot was on the threshold, 
whose hand it was that gave the quick, 
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rattling knock she knew so well. Her heart 
gave one bound, and then beat as though 
echoing the sound that struck upon her ear ; 
every thing seemed to turn dark and swim 
before her eyes. Her knees trembled under 
her : how should she look him in the face ? 
how meet the first gaze of his bright brown 
eyes ? That was the first, the only moment 
in her life which she would have prayed never 
to live over again. However, she gathered 
together her energies, exerted her self-com- 
mand, and as she heard his footsteps turn 
fipom the door and cross to the enclosure, she 
went forward to meet him. He rattled the 
gate impatiently for her to come quickly. 
She reached it, threw it open for him to 
enter, and as -she felt the warm clasp of his 
hand she raised her veiled eyes to his face— 
and was satisfied. She knew that Roland 
Bourke had died and made no allusion to 
her. His first words thrilled her to the soul. 
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"Don't think me heartless, Mabel," he 
said, for he could not help the joy dancing 
in his eyes, " but I cannot put my face in 
mourning as I ought. You have received 
my telegram ? you know poor Roland has 
gone at last?" 

"Yes," replied Mabel, softly. " I thought 
the end was not far off ; but I did not think 
it would come so soon. Poor fellow 1 I am 
sorry for him : it was a sad, tragic death." 

" Some lead tragic lives, and would give 
death the preference," said Dunstan. " I 
wish that I could say I was sorry, but I 
cannot play the hypocrite to you, Mab— my 
darling Queen Mab 1 and I feel, as I have 
felt for a long time past, that his going away 
brought me nearer to you — and it does, does 
it not ? I can clothe my limbs in black, and 
keep a decorous face of grief before the 
world's eyes, but not before yours, my dar- 
ling — not before yours. Poor Roland 1 his 
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death is not sucli a calamity as death would 
be in many households : he was a discon- 
tented, misanthropical man, quite alone in thB 
world. He formed no home-ties, so there is 
no one to miss — no one to regret him." 

" No one to miss him I no one to regret 
him!" The words fell on Mabel's ear, 
and awoke in her mind the remembrance 
of the child to whom the dead man was 
so anxious to do tardy justice and acknow- 
ledge before all the world as his son and 
heir, and for whom he had entreated her 
loving-kindness on that fatal night when 
he had gone to meet his death. "You 
will be a friend to my boy, Mabel?" he 
had said; and she had given him her 
hand, and answered, "Yes." "No one 
to miss him I no one to regret him I " She 
listened to these words as she would have 
Ustened to any others, and though her 
thoughts glanced upon the unconscious 
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orphan child, she had not the slighest in^ 
tention of opening her lips to let the world 
know the secret the dead man had given 
into her keeping. No one in all the wide 
world knew of the boy's existence; and if 
the knowledge could only come from her 
lips, the world should never know it. So 
much she resolved upon the spot. Why 
should she speak, and ruin her own for- 
tune, and Dunstan's too — for if she ruined 
one she ruined the other — and all for the 
sake of a low-born woman's child whom 
fate and folly had made Roland's heir ? 

Mabel had no single thought of com- 
passion or pity for the boy; no idea of 
seeking him out and giving him a pittance 
for poor charity's sake, that he might not 
be a beggar and an outcast quite. Some 
selfish and unscrupulous persons in her 
position might have done so much, and 
salved their conscience with the idea that 
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they had done enough; but she had not 
even so much humanity as that. If the 
child had stood before her, and looked 
in her face with its father's honest eyes, 
she would have put it aside and left it to 
perish of cold, hunger, any thing, while she 
passed by and stretched out her cruel 
hand to take the wealth and bear the 
honour belonging to him by right. Mabel 
did not regard the matter in this light. In 
her own conscience she did not even believe 
she was doing wrong, considering that 
the end justified the means. She was 
only keeping a secret — holding her tongue 
when she might have spoken — ^that was all. 
No one so well as she could act in the 
spirit that will " keep the word of promise 
to the ear, and break it to the hope." 
Even this much that she was doing she 
persuaded herself she did for Dunstan's 
sake. So it is that we deceive and flatter 
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ourselves much more than we are deceived 
or flattered by the world. When the mind 
is once turned awry, reasons and motives 
get BO mingled and twisted one with 
another that it is difficult to find the 
truth, even if we search into our own 
heart; but it is doubly difficult to find it 
in another's. It was a long time since 
Mabel and Dunstan had enjoyed so many 
pleasant moments together as they were 
passing now. He was all aglow with the 
mere fascination of her presence. She, too, 
seemed anxious to be agreeable, and in- 
crease, if possible, the charm that drew 
him within the fatal sphere of her attrac^ 
tion. She never even uttered a gentle 
satire, or tortured him with a single 
gibing word, but literally charmed him, 
so that he fell more deeply in love than 
ever, if indeed that were possible. She 
treated him in that pleasant, playful way, as 
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Cleopatra played with the " tawny-finned 
fish," letting them out to sport in the 
bright sparkling waters, and flash their 
bright scales in the .sunlight, well knowing 
the hook was in their jaws and at any 
moment she could haul them to the shore. 
Mabel and Dunstan spent but little breath 
in bemoaning poor Roland's fate. Per- 
haps it is too much to expect the heir to 
be chief mourner over the grave of any 
man, though the tie may be a nearer onq 
than that which bound Dunstan and Ro- 
land Bourke together. When the tide which 
carries one man to eternity brings the be- 
loved nearer and nearer to longing, out- 
stretched arms, ready to clasp their own, 
the tide is a godsend. The living Uve, 
never heeding the lost life which lies behind 
them. As the poet says, — 

" The wedding-bells 
Are the same that knelk 
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Our last farewells, 
Only broken into a canter." 

Truly, the wedding-bells were ringing in 
the hearts of Mabel ai;id Dunstan on^'that 
gloomy November day long before they 
had tolled the dead man into his grave. 
Slowly, and for a long time, Mabel and 
Dunstan paced up and down, never heed- 
ing the chill, drizzling rain that began to 
fall. More than once Mabel proposed to 
go in ; but Dunstan pleaded, — 

"Not yet; just one turn more — only one 
more, Mab. You are well wrapped up — the 
rain is nothing; a sheet of blotting-paper 
would soak it up. It is so long since I 
have seen you, and I have so much to 
say." 

" And I am very glad to hear the sound 
of ypur voice again, Dun,'^ she answered, 
graciously ; " but can you not say your say 
in the house as well as here ? this is not 
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the most pleasant of promenades, and the 
eyes of Mrs. Grundy are upon us." 

" Smother Mrs. Grundy !" he answered, 
irreverently ; " the old lady will have to put 
on her spectacles if she wants to find out 
any scandal between you and me, and she 
would have to look far and long to find it 
even then." 

" But I believe she was born with a 
thousand eyes, and a thousand magnifying 
glasses," said Mabel, jestingly. 

" Well, never mind her ; let her enjoy her 
gossip, so that we enjoy ours," he said. 
^* And, Mab, dear, say you are not sorry that 
our waiting is over." 

. " Of course you expect me to say no, 
so consider I have said it," she answered. 

" I shall not consider any thing said that 
your lips have not spoken. Come, Mabel, 
there should be no reticence, no foohsh 
seeming between us two now; you don't 
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know how my ears have thirsted for a word 
of yours, and I must have the words I want* 
Look up, with a frank, honest face, and own 
you are glad our probation is over, that we 
are so near the beginning of a new life 
together." She looked up, and made his 
brain reel under the glamour of her soft blue 
eyes ; her hand rested on his arm, and ,she 
pressed it slightly, as slie answered.- . 

" Well, I don't mind telUng you, in the 
strictest confidence, that I am not sorry — and, 
you know, that is . much the same thing as 
saying I am glad. You dear, fooUsh Dun, 
you are never satisfied. I do believe you 
would want the marriage service itself to be 
heightened, or to have double exhortations, 
double Amens, and double fetters altogether I 
But there is the carriage. Now mamma has 
come back we really must go in." 

" I suppose we must," he growled, dis- 
contentedly. He possessed himself of her 
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hand, and held it tight, as he added, ^' But 
we have decided nothing yet, Mab. You and 
I have known and loved each other too long 
and too well to stand on much ceremony 
now that we have the game in our own 
hands"— he smiled down upon her radiantly 
as he spoke — " and we must play it out, Mab, 
darling. I shall not feel we have won the 
stakes till we stand before the altar and are 
made one, as fast and as tight as the priest 
can make us. You are my promised wife 
now, Mabel ? Say yes : it is but a Uttle 
word, still it will make me happy to hear 
you say it." 

" Yes," she said, speaking right out, with 
no hesitation in her voice and a soft love- 
light shining from her eyes. Her look, and 
her sweet, unresisting voice, satisfied even 
him. The radiant smile deepened on his 
face. 

*^ As soon as all this is over," be added. 
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aUuding of course to the funeral, " and I 
have seen how matters stand — ^there must 
be a great deal of legal business to get 
through, besides other botheration — I shall 
come back and claim you as my own. It is 
decided so, darling, is it not ? There is no 
ugly * but ' resting in your mind ?" 

" None," she answered ; " there is no 
word lurking in my nnnd that you would 
not be glad to hear. But we had better keep 
our own counsel for the present ; just now, 
while your cousin is lying dead, it would not 
sound well to be thinking of marrying. It 
would look like indecent haste on your part, 
and on mine— well" — she finished up with a 
silvery laugh — " I dare say they would find 
some pleasant, complimentary thing to say 
of me." 

" I dare say they would," he answered, 
emphatically ; " people have to pay a heavy 
penalty in this world for being young and 
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beautiful. But I don't think we need care 
much either for what is said or what is 
thought of us." 

"But I do care," replied Mabel; "and I 
do not like to shock even the prejudice of 
society by any unseemly haste. Papa and 
mamma, too, would be the first to cry out 
against it. I think we had better wait a 
few weeks before we broach the matter at 
home ; and meanwhile " 

"Meanwhile," he echoed, interrupting her, 
" I must see you often, and when I cannot 
see you, I shall write to you, and expect — 
oh, such pleasant answers, Mab I" 

The two crossed the road together : he, a 
fine, high-BOuIed, and true-hearted man, 
looking proud and supremely happy; she, 
the soft, silvery-tongued, fair woman, with 
the veiled eyes and the shrouded spirit, 
walked silently by his side. 



CHAPTER XVII. 



MES. BEBESFOBD's " AT HOME." 



'* Eyes so piteous 
With such sweet longing, midst her beauiy rare, 
As though they said, ' Nought worthy thee is here ! 
Yet help me if thou canst : yet, if I die, 
Like sweet embalmment round my heart should lie 
This love, this love, this love I have for thee/ 



II 



TTiUNSTAN'S business kept him three or 
-*-^ four days in town, during which time 
he remained the welcome guest of the Beres- 
fords. He was engaged during the day, but 
the evening found him always ready to de- 
vote himself to the home-circle in any way 
that was most desirable. He talked law and 
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politics to Mr. Beresford, when, indeed, that 
celebrated lawyer had time to indulge in such 
an idle luxury as talk; but that was not 
often. With Mrs. Beresford, Dunstan was an 
old-estabhshed favourite; whatever he did 
was right. Mabel, who was in his eyes the 
queen of all mortals, was always now in a 
divine mood, devoting herself and all her fas- 
cinations to give wings to the hours. So it is 
no wonder that the days flew quickly. Daisy 
was, perhaps, a shade more quiet and more 
restless than usual. She talked less, and 
was more guarded in what she said ; the old 
careless freedom with which she used to fling 
in her mite to the general stock of conver- 
sation was curbed ; she seemed to hesitate 
before she spoke, as though she held some 
words back imprisoned, and was afraid they 
jnight escape. Even Dunstan noticed that 
she seemed to be under some kind of re- 
straint, and mentioned the fact to Mabel, 
fancying, perhaps, that something had gone 
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wrong between the two girls, but Mabel only- 
laughed, and said,— 

"Daisy's an odd girl; but you must not 
hold me accountable for her humours. . You 
know she was always a strange, fitful temper, 
full of thunder-clouds and lightning.'* 

"With pleasant gleams of sunshine in 
between," rejoined Dunstan, smiling. "Do 
you know, Mab, she puts me in mind of 
some of Rembrandt's pictures ; her mind 
seems tinged with the same sort of colouring. 
She is fall of many brilliant fancies and grey, 
gloomy thoughts r a flash of the one throws 
out the darkness of the other. She is always 
wondering about this matter or about 
that, thinking of things that, as a rule, 
are beyond the range of a girl's thoughts 
altogether." 

" You have a very pretty, poetical way of 
painting a petulant, irritable temper, Dun- 
stan," replied Mabel ; " and yet there may be 
some little truth in what you say. You 
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know, her grandfather was a very eccentric 
man, and at last died mad. Mrs. Gordon 
told me so; and, from all I have heard, I 
should not be surprised if her mother was 
slightly touched also. That is the only chari- 
table way of accounting for Daisy's queer- 
nesses. You know, her parents died in some 
mysterious manner, and were both buried in 
one grave somewhere in Switzerland. That 
is how Daisy fell into our hands. Her aunt 
would not have any thing to do with her even 
then. She seemed to hate the child, though 
she was only three years old, and could have 
done nothing to offend her; but I dare 
say she had very good cause for acting 
as she did. I think there is such a thing 
as hereditary hate, as well as hereditary 
honours.'* 

" Poor little Daisy I" exclaimed Dunstan. 
" She is just the sort of girl to whom one 
can fancy a tragic story will one day belong. 
You know, I was always very fond of the child. 
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Mab — cliild I call her, in spite of her eighteen 
years — and, somehow, she is associated in 
my mind with my love for you.*' 

" I thought you were going to say she 
was included in it," rejoined Mabel. ' 

" Well, I might even say that, and not 
be far wrong," he answered. " I look upon 
Daisy quite as a part of your family ; for you 
are sisters in all but name." 

"Yes; in all but name," said Mabel; 
" and, after all, * what's in a name ?' " 

"A great deal," he answered, laughing; 
" especially when you incorporate someone 
you love with it ; for instance, Mabel Beres- 
ford is not exactly the same person as Mabel 
Bourke will be." 

*' I don't think she will be very different, 
except in name." 

"And that makes all the difference to 
me," he answered. " How I long for that 
time to come! No more good-byes; no 
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going away ; no parting then ; we shall be 
always together." 

" And have plenty of time to get horribly 
tired of one another," said Mabel, archly 
glancing up in his face through her long 
silken lashes. " I don't think I should ever 
go easy in harness — no; not even if I were 
harnessed to the matrimonial car. We must 
each canter our own way sometimes." 

" But do you know where these canterings 
often lead, Mab ? It is all very well while 
you keep to your own ground, but sometimes 
they go off the course altogether." 

" No fear, with a thorough-bred, no matter 
whether it is a horse or a woman," exclaimed 
Mabel. " I should thoroughly detest anybody 
who was doomed to be my companion always. 
So mind, sir," she added, sportively, "you 
are warned beforehand ; never say you were 
beguiled into matrimony nnder false pre- 
tences. Love in a cottage would never 
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suit me — ^no, not if love came as the veritable 
Cupid, wings and all. I want constant 
excitement, constant change. Why, I even 
get tired of myself, sometimes 1 and you — 
well," she said, with her sweetest smile, 
"you would only be another self, you 
know." 

Dunstan by no means objected to this 
kind of badinage, indeed he rather liked 
it, and answered her with light, pleasant 
words and loving looks. 

"Ah, Mab," he said, at last, with mock 
solemnity, " when you have once laid legal 
hold of my peace of mind, I am afraid you 
will tear it to tatters. You are turning 
out a hardened coquette. I thought you 
would, from the first moment I saw you. 
Do you remember our first meeting, Mab ?" 
— his voice took up its genial tone, and he 
looked down inquiringly on her face — " I 
shall never forget it. You ahnost broke my 
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heart by the scornful way in which you 
spoke of 'boys.* I forswore tops and mar- 
bles for a week afterwards, and did not 
feel quite happy till I was the proud pos- 
sessor of a tail-coat and visiting cards. You 
must remember — ^it was that night when 
I first brought Daisy home.'* 

" Daisy again I" exclaimed Mabel, and there 
was a touch of ill-concealed irritation in 
her tone, however she tried to disguise it. 
" How your thoughts run on Daisy ! it is 
a case of the needle turning to the pole ! I 
should not be at all surprised if one day I 
got jealous of that troublesome Daisy." 

A look of magnificent contempt crossed 
Dunstan's face, as he answered, — 

" The idea of your being jealous of any 
woman imder the sun !" The absurdity of it 
struck Mabel, too, though she knew that 
things seeming almost as impossible did 
sometimes occur. "It must be a terrible 
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thing to be jealous," continued Dunstan — " I 
mean really jealous. I have had a touch of 
the complaint, and can fancy what it would 
be if it came to a raging fever." 

Mabel was just going to whisper in Dun- 
stan' s ear an antidote that would cure even 
that, when Daisy flung open the door, and 
came into the room with a preoccupied look 
which told at once that she thought no one 
was there. She flushed up and looked 
slightly confused as she perceived them 
talking and smiling together, especially as 
they looked at her. She thought to her- 
self, "Are they talking about me?" She 
came forward, however, with a hesitating 
step, and, looking from one to the other, 
said, quietly, — 

" I did not know there was any body here, 
or I should not have come in." 

" Don't tell fibs, Daisy," said Mabel, with 
an amiable smile, " you knew we were talking 
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about you, and you came in to prevent 
scandal." 

The brightness of Daisy's great eyes was 
increased by the flush upon her cheeks ; she 
was, however, spared the necessity of reply- 
ing by Dunstan saying,— 

"You know pretty well you might leave 
yourself in our hands and have no fear of i 

scandal, though we really were talking about 
you, and our first meeting that night upon 
the sands, when I heroically plunged in the 
briny waves and rescued Seraphina from a 
watery grave." 

His look, tone, and manner set Daisy's 
heart at rest. 

"We have been saying much more than 
that, Daisy," rejoined Mabel, with an as- 
sumption of frankness unusual to her. " I 
do believe Dunstan fancies you have been 
undergoing a system of ill-treatment at my 
hands ; he thinks you are altered somehow — 
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more grave and thoughtfiil than you used to 
be; then he burst out into rhapsodical ex- 
pressions about your brilliant eyes, and 
Rembrandt's pictures, and — oh, but I cannot 
do justice to his poetical points and phrases ! 
Go through the performance again. Dun, as 
a kind of eoicore. I am sure Daisy would 
like to hear it.'* 

" No, I should not ; I hate encores of any 
kind, and an encore of one's own praises 
must be the most lame and stupid of them 
all," exclaimed Daisy ; but as she spoke her 
face brightened, and she looked unconsciously 
dehghted to hear that he had been praising 
her to Mabel. 

" I am sure I ought to have a distinctive 
order of merit," rejoined Mabel, " for I have 
been listening to your praises for the last half 
hour. They do say that one woman hates to 
hear another praised — and yet I don't quite 
hate you." 
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"They libel women who say that," said 
Daisy, turning a glowing, grateful face to 
Mabel— she thought it kind of Mabel to repeat 
a pleasant thing to her — "for I have been 
hearing you praised and admired all my life, 
and I like it." Then, turning to Dunstan, she 
added, " But why do you think I am changed, 
and grave ? I may be, but I don't feel as if 
I was," and the fair young face looked up at 
him with a sweet, unconscious grace that 
Mabel noted well. Dunstan himself could 
not help feeling that the child whom he had 
petted and played with was a child no longer ; 
she had changed suddenly, as though by en- 
chantment, to a charming girl-woman whom 
all men would find interesting, and some 
might call beautiful. He had looked at her 
always with careless, kindly eyes, but had not 
observed the gradual development as years 
rolled on — the change had burst upon him 
all at once. K Kenneth French had made 
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him his confidant now he would not have 
laughed so scornfully at the idea of "that 
child, Daisy." He answered in his old plea- 
sant way, — 

"It is rather humiliating to confess the 
truth ; but I have been grumbling to Mabel. 
I must say, I have fancied you were riot quite 
so free and genial in your ways since I have 
been here as you used to be, and my manly 
spirit is mortified. I miss the wicked sprite 
Daisy, and I cannot reconcile myself to the 
grave, dignified young lady who has taken 
her place." 

" What nonsense !" said Daisy, smiling and 
blushing at the same moment, " as if I could 
be dignified if I tried ever so hard !" 

" Oh, but we don?t measure dignity by 
inches!" said Dunstan; "and I tell you plainly, 
we want the old merry Daisy back again — 
don't we, Mab ? and we will be content with 
no other yoimg lady in her stead." 
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" If you like her best, she will try and come 
back to you," she said, slipping her little hand 
shyly into his ; and his fingers closed over it 
with a warm, kindly clasp. And for a time 
indeed the old Daisy seenaed to have come 
back again : there was the old self — the same 
sweet face and dimpling smiles ; but over all 
there was a glow of something that had not 
been there before — something that was not 
bom of the body, but of the spirit. Every 
tender sign of the girl's awakening spirit 
would show itself in her face, and each aild 
all were read by Mabel's eyes, and registered 
in her mind, to be well remembered thereafter. 

Not that any passion so vulgar and com- 
promising as jealousy could inhabit Mabel's 
breast. She only felt an indignant, angry 
scorn, that a simple girl like Daisy should 
presume to fix even a thought upon the man 
she had herself singled out from the time 
when she was a small coquette of twelve years 
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old ! Mabel felt that Daisy had been guilty 
of presuming folly, almost a crime that de- 
served punishment. From what slight things 
and small white hands does punishment some- 
times come I and it falls the heavier when we 
are blinded, and cannot see from what quarter 
— from whose hand it comes : we can neither 
hide nor shield ourselves from it; we must 
suffer and be still. There was less excuse for 
Mabel's hostile feehngs than there would have 
been for many another woman. She had no 
fear of losing her — what shall we call him ? 
not her love, but the man she meant to marry, 
whose name, wealth, and title she resolved 
to share. She had no fear that any woman 
under the sun could win Dunstan from his 
allegiance, even for a passing hour ; she knew 
too well " his heart was to her rudder tied,'* 
and no matter whether they were near toge- 
ther or far apart, she, and she only, was the 
ruler of his destiny. 
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Daisy was silently happy during the rest 
of the day. Dunstan was out on business 
for the better part of it, but he had left a 
sunshine behind him which brightened and 
kept her warm long after the dull November 
sun went down. He seemed to have left 
his shadow painted on the unconscious air. 
Long after he had departed she thought she 
saw him still, with his fair hair tossed back 
and his brown eyes smiling down upon her : 
she almost fancied she heard him speaking, 
too, as though the waves of sound his voice 
had set in motion had not ceased to vibrate. 
She had a soft, repentant feeling at her heart 
in the midst of her happy emotions: she 
knew she had nursed harsh thoughts of 
Mabel, and longed to throw her arms round 
her neck, confess, and be forgiven. Her sensi- 
tive spirit was wounded by the idea that 
she had thought evil of Mabel at the very 
time when she was speaking of her kindly, 
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doing her good service with him whom 
it was the joy of her life to please. She 
was grateful to Mabel for telling her he had 
been praising her — ^had admired her eyes! 
The foolish child stole shy glances at the 
looking-glass, and looked kindly on the great 
orbs it reflected back ; she almost felt to like 
them, as though they were not a part of her- 
self, because he had praised them : she could 
almost have sung aloud, — 

" Blessed eyes mine eyes have been, 
If the sweetest his have seen." 

In the evening of that day Mrs. Beresford 
had her usual gathering of uninvited though 
not unwelcome guests. It was her custom 
to devote one evening in the week to the 
reception of such friends "as would accept a 
general, instead of a formal invitation, and 
consult their own convenience and leisure 
in paying their visits to Leinst.er Gardens. 
They were most welcome if they came ; they 
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committed no breach of etiquette if they 
stayed away. In fact, it was one of Mrs. 
Beresford's " at homes ;" not " at home " 
according to the rule of fashion and folly, 
on which occasions host and hostess, too, 
might as well be " out " for all the pleasure 
they either give or receive. In too many 
cases " at home " means a struggle up a 
crowded staircase, a smile, a bow, a hand- 
shake, or passing observation, and the clouds 
of tarletane and lace move on; the same 
vapid process is repeated in the room, the 
same stereotyped smiles and phrases are ban- 
died about between friends, acquaintances, 
and strangers; and then, having paid its 
duty to society — in small valueless coin, 
heaven Jcnows ! — ^the world of fashion is satis- 
fied, and goes to its own home rejoicing! 
The same folly is repeated night after night ; 
and there are many folk in this world who 
fancy that, in rushing thus from house to 
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house, they are enjoying life; others who 
do not so deceive themselves, grumble, and 
moan, and satirize the whole foshion — ^yet 
they follow it nevertheless. So it is that 
wise and foolish, the empty-headed and the 
light-hearted, tread in the same dull way. 
"They do as the world doth, say as it 
saith." Mrs. Beresford, as well as a few 
others, was strong-minded enough, as a rule 
(of course there are many occasions where 
such a rule must be broken), to set her face 
against a crush or a crowd, no matter whe- 
ther it was composed of ribbons and lace, 
or rags and tatters, considering that the one 
differed httle from the other except in degree. 
The Beresfords all liked society; but they 
liked to enjoy it in their own fashiqn — ^and 
a very pleasant fashion their friends found 
it. Men and women, too, of intellect and 
genius, worthy representatives of art, science, 
and literature, and some with a sprinkUng 
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of all, flocked to Leinster Gardens for an 
hour's rest, recreation, and interchange of 
thought one with another. Mrs. Beresford 
was not what is called a clever woman her- 
self, she made no pretensions to any thing 
beyond average common sense ; but she was 
quite able to appreciate the talent and genius 
of other people. Her pleasant ways and large 
kind-heartedness made every one warmly 
welcome at her fireside. 

Duns tan would fain have had this his last 
evening in London devoted to himself; and 
if he could have had any control over the 
weather, he would have conmianded a heavy 
London fog to arise, so that neither man nor 
beast might venture out. It happened, how- 
ever, to be a bright, starhght night. At the 
accustomed hour famihar faces began to drop 
in one after another ; cordial greetings were 
exchanged, and very soon the company drifted 
apart, and formed themselves in Uttle groups 
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of twos and threes. The busy hum of voices 
gradually filled the room; now and then a 
volley of light, rippling laughter was fired 
ofi* from some cosy nook where wit, or per- 
haps folly, was disporting itself among the 
young ladies of the party. 

Mabel was always a centre of attraction; 
somehow she and Daisy generally drifted 
away into difierent circles. Both were 
equally popular, but their popularity was 
of a different ynd. People liked to look at 
Mabel. There is always something in extreme 
beauty which delights the eye, and many 
were satisfied with the mere monosyllables 
that fell from Mabel's lips ; not but that she 
could talk as much, and as well, as most 
people, and better than some if she chose, 
but she did not often choose to exert herself 
in the conversational way. She was satisfied 
to be admired by the generality of . people, 
and was too indolent to talk, unless it was 
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to special people, and with a special object in 
view. With Daisy it was altogether diflferent ; 
it was a pleasure to her to try and please 
others. People liked to talk to her, or within 
her circle : no matter what might be the con- 
versation, Daisy always felt some interest in 
it, listening attentively, trying to grasp such 
matters as she did not understand. An in- 
telhgent question, or original remark, showed 
the interest she felt, or at least proved she 
was worth teaching. Many men of culture 
and genius would rather talk to an intelligent 
listener, whom they could please and enlighten, 
than to a learned pedant, who would irritate 
and perplex them. Men found it a pleasant 
thing, in the midst of a scientific or literary 
gossip, to have that sweet questioning face 
among them, all aglow with interest or 
curiosity. 

On this evening, while Mabel was amusing 
herself with the few butterflies that fluttered 
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into that charmed circle, Daisy had crept in 
among a group of the working-bees of society, 
and listened with unobtrusive attention to 
what was passing round her. While she was 
deeply interested in a discussion on one mat- 
ter, strange scraps and fragmentary phrases 
reached her from another quarter. One gen- 
tleman, who had just returned from Switzer- 
land, was loud in his description of that land 
of lakes and mountains, quite oblivious of the 
fact that everybody goes to Switzerland now- 
a-days, and that his praises were merely the 
echoes of what most men had said before 
him, and better too. 

" It is the grandest and most awe-inspiring 
sight in the universe," he exclaimed, "to 
stand where I have stood, and for miles 
round, as far as the eye could reach, to behold 
nothing but a gaunt range of rugged moun- 
tains, with their icy peaks glittering in the 
sun ! " 
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" You got that out of Murray's Hand* 
book!" exclaimed Dunstan; " FU swear to 
the *icy peaks' and * awe-inspiring sight.'" 

" No," drawled a young soldier, Mr. 
McRoland ; "he is only enthusiastic, and 
new to that sort of thing. I have done it 
twice; and when I got to the top of the 
« icy peats,' my first idea was to find the 
quickest way down again; my second was 
to wonder what sort of feeding I should get 
when I reached my journey's end. The 
mountains are magnificent, though ; one only 
wonders how they got there." 

"Got there!" repeated Daisy, turning 
quickly round, amazed at the " wonder" ex- 
pressed. " How did the great sea get here ? 
and all other grand, created things ? How 
did the stars get up into the skies, or the 
bright flowers creep out of the dull earth? 
You might as well ask how did we ourselves 
get here ? Of course, God sent us and all 
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things here ; and set every thing in its right 
place." 

"You are right, as a rule, Daisy," ex- 
claimed Dunstan; "but, you know, the 
strictest theologians allow us to have some 
slight opinions of our own on geological 
matters, and I have a theory of my own 
about the mountains, rather a novel idea, 
too, I think." 

Of course Dunstan was called upon to 
explain his theory, if his notion or set of 
notions could be dignified by such a title. 

" Well," he added, " astronomers have 
been puzzled for centuries by finding a 
vacant place in the heavens, where, accord- 
ing to all astronomical calculations a planet 
ought to have been, but was foimd missing. 
Of late years they have discovered numerous 
fractions or parts of a planet floating about 
that very region, and wiser men than I, 
who have studied the subject, have come 
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to the conclusion that this unfortunate planet 
was dashed to pieces by some extraordinary 
internal commotion — thousands of years ago, 
of course — and my theory is that in the 
great whirl of known and unknown worlds, 
bits and portions of that very planet may 
have come within our attraction, and been 
drawn to our earth, falling in scattered 
masses as the velocity of our motion com- 
pelled them. Of course such a phenomenon 
must have created a terrible disturbance, and 
knocked our poor little planet Earth into 
any where; and no doubt caused terrible 
floods to deluge every part of us, sending 
the sea over the dry land and burying the 
high hills beneath the water, for no doubt 
this island we now inhabit was at one time 
the bed of the sea. How else can we ac- 
count for finding fish, and animals that can 
only live in water, embedded and petrified on 
the tops of the lofty hills ?" 
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" Umph ! I have never troubled myself 
much about the matter," said Mr. McBoland; 
"now you speak of it, it rather interests 
me. But I had fancied that the generality of 
mountains arose from some volcanic agency." 

"That is impossible," replied Dunstan^ 
who had thought a little about the matter ; 
" volcanic mountains are of a peculiar conical 
shape, rising up in one single mass, and 
generally in the midst of a plain ground. 
No volcanic irruption could heave up such 
vast ranges of rocky mountains as are found 
in different quarters of the globe ; but I teU 
you what, I should not be at all surprised 
if the fate of that unfortunate planet should 
be our own one day." 

" What I do you mean to say we are 
going to blow ourselves up by spontaneous 
combustion?" exclaimed a gentleman, saun- 
tering up and joining the group. 

" I mean to say there is no end to humaii 
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presumption," replied Dunstan, seriously; 
" and if we go on as we are doing now, 
tunnelling under the earth, and trying to 
make a highway under the sea, some terrible 
catastrophe may befall us," 

" Why, you are as bad, or as good, as Dr. 
Gumming," said Mr. McEoland, " who knows 
precisely when the world is going to end !" 

"No," said Dunstan, smiling; "he pre- 
dicts — well, never mind on what grounds; 
I go on scientific principles : given, a certain 
cause, a certain efiect will follow. We know 
the interior of the earth is fire (we know 
that, by the springs of boiling oil and boiling 
water which rise to the surface) ; moreover, 
we know that water generates steam, and 
we can calculate by experience the power of 
it; and I mean to say, if all the nations 
combine to tunnel under the sea — as no doubt 
they will, for one fool, like one sheep, always 
follows another — ^it is possible, indeed more 
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than possible, it is probable that the water, 
by a thousand subtle, unimagined ways, may 
creep down into the centre of the earth, and 
there boil and bubble for centuries, generat- 
ing steam, till its force becomes so concen- 
trated, so powerful, as to split up the earth into 
a thousand pieces — and we shall all be dashed 
to pieces and sent whirhng into nowhere." 

" I am very much interested in all these 
subjects that give food for thought and 
conjecture," said a grave-looking man who 
had been silently listening. " I wish you 
would come to my chambers to meet a few 
friends and have a scientific gossip ? " Dun- 
Stan bowed, and promised that he would do 
so on his return to town. 

" Oh, dear I " sighed Mabel, pretending to 
suppress a weary yawn, " * what great effects 
from trivial causes spring I ' if Mr. Linton 
had never been to Switzerland, we should not 
have been enlightened by this catalogue of 
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scientific horrors. It has had a soporific 
efiact on Daisy, and sent her to sleep," she 
added, glancing down at Daisy, who sat in a 
low chair, leaning forward with her face buried 
in her hands. At Mabel's voice Daisy lifted 
it up, and said, — 

^'No, indeed, Mabel; I was only trying to 
conceive the idea of all these myriad worlds, 
and suns and moons and stars, whirling with 

X 

such terrific speed round and round for ever 
and ever — eternal motion in eternal space. 
And^— and I was thinking how the great God 
who made all these things to be takes care 
of us small, mean human things — * without 
His will not even a sparrow falls.' " Her 
voice fell lower, as she added, " And I was 
wondering which way our souls will have to 
go when we are dead. How terrible for the 
poor lonely thing to go wandering through 
the warring elements and wheeling worlds till 
it reaches heaven 1 I suppose it will know 
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its way, I often try to think where heaven 
is, but I cannot make out. We know it must 
be somewhere." The girl's great shining 
orbs and earnest wondering words attracted 
the attention of' the gentleman who had 
spoken to Dunstan a moment before. He 
looked down upon her kindly, and said, — 

"My dear child, you should not perplex 
yourself with such questions ; thinking such 
thoughts, and vexing the mind concerning 
things that must always be surrounded with 
impenetrable mystery, have driven men mad 
before now." 

"Daisy likes that sort of thing," said 
Mabel; "she is always addUng her brain 
with things she can never understand. In- 
stead of having a pleasant gossip with me, 
she sometimes sits silent for an hour together, 
enjoying her own thoughts, she says." 

"Queer enjoyment that," rejoined Mr. 
McRoland; "I find my own thoughts such 
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dull companions that I always try to get rid 

of them." 

"I don't suppose you find that a very 

difficult matter," said Mabel, " for as a rule 

you do not seem overburdened with them." 

" For my part," said Daisy, brightening up 
as though she had swept the cobwebs from 
her brain, " I fancy very few of us have got 
any real thoughts of our own." 

"Whose are they, then?" asked Dunstan, 
"for I often hear you say you are *think- 
mg. 

" But that need not mean having thoughts 
of my own," replied Daisy ; " I might be 
thinking over the thoughts of other people : 
some of them are got from the dead, some 
from the living. I dare say that when two 
thoughts that have been created by strangers 
meet and mix together in our own mind, a 
third may grow^I don't say it often does. 
* There are many echoes in the world, but 
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few voices:' I forget who says that, but it 
is very true." 

" Deeper and deeper still!" exclaimed Mr. 
McRoland. "We must get away from this, 
Miss Beresford; if Miss Nichol is to pilot 
the conversation, we shall be out of our 
depths, driven to our wits' end in no timel" 

" Speak for yourself," said Mabel, laugh- 
i^gV 9 " jonr wits may be drowned in very 
shallow water. I hope mine will keep afloat 
even upon the unfathomable depths of Daisy's 
intellect ; she does not quite overwhelm me, 
clever as she is." 

" Oh, Mabel," exclaimed Daisy, shrinking 
suddenly into herself, as a snail shrinks into 
its shell, "how can you speak like that, 
when you know, and everybody knows, you 
are ten times cleverer than I am I " 

" Though I do not choose to make such 
a ridiculous parade of myself," Mabel whis- 
pered, with low cynical tones in Daisy's ear. 
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And Daisy drooped her head and crept into a 
corner wounded and half in tears, wondering 
if she had been very ridiculous, very bold, in 
speaking as she had done. Mabel had turned 
away, with a rippling laugh, and entered upon 
a light, pleasant conversation with those who 
lingered around her; chatting about ^he gos- 
sip of the town, the gaieties of the past 
season, and the expected gaieties of the next. 

"There is nothing going on at present," 
Mr. McRoland was saying, " nor is there 
likely to be on this side of Christmas ; we 
must content ourselves with music and the 
drama — there is always plenty of that to be 
got. I believe there are two or three very 
good things going on. Of course you have 
seen* School'?" 

"Yes," replied Mabel; "and found it 
refreshing and delightful." 

" I don't care much about it myself," 
he rejoined. " The flirtation was rather 
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nice — ^Marie Wilton knows how to do it; 
but I should advise you to go to the 
Queen's." 

**Any thing very good going on there?" 
inquired Mabel. 

" Yes ; a capital piece/' he answered ; 
" the dresses .are all by Grant and Gask, and 
are really superb ; and the scenery, by 
Grieve and Telbin, is equally magnificent." 

"But what about the play?" said Ma- 
bel. " I do not exactly care for a drama 
that is made up of milhnery and scene- 
painting; as a rule, I think the author 
should have something to do with it." 

" Of course, of course," he answered, 
not quite sure how far she was in earnest, 
" There are some good situations, and capi- 
tal talk, especially where the girl is pulled 
out of the water. But you must go and 
judge for yourself — ^you know, tastes diflTer, 
and yours and mine might not agree," 
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Mabel thought that was very likely; but 
before she had time to say as much, Mr. 
Denison entered the room, and, after an 
exchange of the briefest possible courtesies, 
made his way straight to where Mabel was 
sitting and shook hands with her. Mr. McRo- 
land instinctively made way for him; he 
hardly knew why, but there was something 
in Mr. Denison' s manner that seemed to say 
he had a right to be there. Mr. McRoland 
sauntered off to another part of the room. 
There was no longer a general stream of 
conversation flowing round Mabel's chair. 
Others who had been lingering near her 
followed his ex'ample, and dropped away 
as though there was some tacit under- 
standing that those two should be left 
alone together. They sat sometimes silent, 
sometimes talking earnestly in low tones. 
Dunstan had' entered into a serious scien- 
tific discussion which had occupied his whole 
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attention for the last half hour; but, on 
observing how matters were with Mabel, 
he gHded out of it as quickly as he could, 
stalked wrathfiilly towards her, and ad- 
dressed her with recognized authority. 

"I am sure you feel a draught there, 
Mab; you had better come to the other 
end of the room." 

**No; don't go!" said Mr. Denison, lay- 
ing his hand restrainingly upon her — the 
look and action said more than his words 
— "it is a sin to break up our pleasant 
tete-a-tete : let me fetch you a shawl." 

" Thank you," replied Mabel, smiling 
sweetly, and seeming to hesitate, "but it 
certainly is rather chilly : we get the draught 
from the door; perhaps I had better move 
nearer to the fire." She rose up languidly 
to do so, and, notwithstanding Dunstan's 
cloudy face, her cavalier followed her. The 
conversation between the trio was strained 
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and stilted, as may be well supposed; in- 
deed it was like a game of " question, 
answer, and observation" carried out to 
perfection. 

Once, when Dunstan's attention was de- 
manded elsewhere for a moment, Mr. Denison 
contrived to ask, unheard, — 

" Who is that gentleman who seems to 
delight in playing Marplot in our petite 
comedy ?" 

"A very old and privileged finend," she 
answered, in the same tone. And as 
Dunstan turned to her again, she smiled 
brightly, and addressed herself wholly to 
him, casting, however, an occasional look 
or smile on the other side, thus managing 
to keep them both in tolerably good tem- 
per. At last, when Dunstan carried her 
off to have some coffee, Mr. Denison showed 
his white teeth smilingly, and followed them 
with his eyes. 
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When Dunstan gave Mabel her candle and 
bid her good night, he managed to say, — 

"That beast Denison seems to make 
himself quite at home here. I should like 
to kick the fellow. What does he come 
here for?" 

" You may as well ask why do a great 
many other people come here," replied 
Mabel ; " he and papa have struck u^ a 
great intimacy." 

"It did not seem like it," said Dunstan, 
grimly; "he spoke to nobody but you. 
What were you talking about ?" 

" Politics in general, and the Irish Church 
in particular," she answered, gravely. 

"Nonsense!" he said; "the idea of look- 
ing in your face and thinking of the Irish 
Church 1 of thinking of any thing indeed, 
Mab, but of you yourself! " 

"By no means complimentary to my 
vanity, was it?" she answered, gravely. 
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" But set your mind at rest," she added, 
caressingly ; " you needn't be jealous, Dun. 
I think he admires Daisy." 

Dunstan's face brightened ; he pursed up 
his mouth, and seemed to grow wise all of 
a sudden, as he said, — 

** I am not at all surprised at that, Mab ; 
she has got most glorious eyes. I see how 
it is ; he wanted to secure your good ofl&ces, 
and so began by making himself agreeable 
to you." 

"At least, he tried," she answered, 
smiling, as she blew him a kiss from the 
tips of her iSingers and bade him good- 
night. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



dunstan's surprise. 



" Be ready for all changes in thy fortune ; 
Bo constant when they happen ; but, above all, 
Mostly distrust good fortune's soothing smile ; 
There lurks the danger, tho' we least suspect it." 

T> OLAND BOURKE'S body was conveyed 
witli all due solemnity to his own home 
in Sussex, and buried there beneath the village 
church, in the vault where his fathers had 
lain before him. Search was made for his will ; 
but no will could be found, and no one knew 
of a will having been made. Sir Roland's 
solicitor Mr. Barclay, who, by Dunstan's 
invitation, remained at Elmhurst, said he 
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had often impressed Sir Roland Bourke 
with the necessity of making a will, but he 
had always answered, there was " time 
enough." It was fully bfeheved at last that 
there was no will, so Dimstan, now Sir 
Dunstan Bourke, as heir-at-law, came into 
possession of all the property, personal as 
well as the landed estates. Of course, one 
x)f the first things Dunstan did, guided by 
Mr. Barclay, was to hold a consultation with 
the steward, and inspect the accounts to see 
exactly how matters stood — ^if there were any 
mortgages to be cleared off, or any encum- 
brances of any kind ; but the estate was sin- 
gularly free, being perfectly unencumbered. 
There was a tolerable sum of money at the 
banker's, and only a few paltry debts to settle, 
besides the current expenses of the present 
year. So far things were all satisfactory. 

Dunstan was in a state of perfect content- 
ment. He admired and was deeply interested 

N 2 
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in Elmhurst, and every thing in and around 
it. Certainly it was a fine old house, of which 
any man more fastidious than Dunstan might 
well be proud. It stood in the midst of its 
own park-like grounds, which were well 
timbered with stately elm and beech trees 
which had been allowed to grow and flourish 
till they reached a state of high perfection ; 
for the Bourkes had been a thrifty race : 
the woodman's axe had never been called in 
to cut down the wealth of the land to patch 
the poverty of the owner. There were no 
ornamental cattle, no proud peacocks strut- 
ting about the grounds, but the meek-eyed 
oxen and harmless sheep grazed and browsed 
undisturbedly on the grassy undulating 
ground, where in summer-time they atood 
knee-deep in the long luxuriant grass, 
variegnt^'d with buttercups, daisies, and 
purple "lover, and browsed their fill. They 
were - mdering about now, making the best 
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of the short autumn days, cropping up the 
short grass, and perhaps searching for the 
sweet clover which they would not find till 
the summer came again. 

Dunstan rambled over the grouAds, pene- 
trating into every nook and corner, stop- 
ping now and then to reconnoitre on all 
sides, and take a different view of the house 
and its surroundings. It was a pleasant, 
picturesque place, there was no denying that; 
it had been built (long before the bastard 
Tudor or Elizabethan stuccoed mansion came 
into fashion) when architecture was studied 
as a graceful art, and carried out as a labour 
of love — ^when people built as though they 
loved the structure that was rising up beneath 
their supervision, and saw that every stone 
and every block was carved with care, think- 
ng more of the generations that were to 
come after them than of the pleasure of their 
own poor lives. Thus it is that so many of 
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the ancient homes of England stand firm and 
grand, and grey with years and honours, with 
no disease in their stout timbers, no crack in 
their stony sides ; they perish at last of no 
infirmity, but sheer old age. That which 
men's hands have raised with reverent care 
and love, even devouring Time seems to touch 
lightly, and spare for years and years, while it 
crumbles and crushes with a remorseless hand 
the" Brummagem" buildings of after days. 

Elmhurst had borne the brunt of the battle 
of ages, and still held a bold fi-ont to the 
world. Her? and there, where it had shown 
shght signs of weakness, where fissures had 
made the sign-manual of decay, the soft moss 
and hchen had crept in to heal the breach, 
that the wound might go no further. 

The outside of the house was picturesque 
and pleasant to Dunstan's eye, but the in- 
terior absorbed the greater part of his in- 
terest and attention. He roamed over it 
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from room to room, inspecting the fiimiture 
and projecting all sorts of changes and im- 
provements — every thing must suit Mabel's 
taste, of course. She was to be its mistress, 
it was to be their home. His heart bounded 
to think of it. He decided on a suite of 
rooms which should be her very own, 
with a southern aspect, looking out upon 
a garden, which should be filled with the 
richest and choicest flowers — ^there was 
already a marble fountain of quaint and 
fanciful design, there the waters should 
sparkle and play to her all day long. The 
hanging of the rooms were a dull moroon 
now; they should be removed, and Queen 
Mab's favourite colour, a bright, peculiar 
blue, should replace them. He fancied' 
he could see his beautiful Mabel filling 
the room with her languid grace, while 
the sunKght glinted on her golden hair. 
What a blessed home it would be ! what a 
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glory she would make every where I He 
seemed already to have a foretaste of the 
dehght of home such as he had never known 
before. He had eaten, drank, slept, and spent 
many pleasant hours both in his own bachelor 
chambers and beneath his mother's roof at 
Fenally, where he had been bom and bred, 
and which had aU the charm that a mother 
could give it ; but the fiill, rich knowledge 
of home, such as was dawning upon him 
now, can never be known till a woman makes 
it : from her hand comes the sweetest, fullest 
pleasure, as well as the bitterest pain, of 
man's Ufe. If Dunstan rejoiced in his sud- 
den accession to wealth and fortune, he re- 
joiced more for Mabel's sake than for his 
own, knowing well how dearly she loved 
both; that he himself stood better in her 
eyes, and nearer to her heart now that he 
was rich, than he would have done as a 
poorer man. But the knowledge gave him 
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no pain; lie never blamed her even in his 
own most secret thoughts. A man who was 
a fortune-hunter, and looked for money be- 
fore he asked for love, Dunstan would have 
seen in his true colours, and looked upon him 
as a contemptible hound; but in a woman 
— that is in one woman (he might not have been 
so tolerant of the vice in another), in the 
woman he loved — ^he saw no vice at all; at 
least, it was hidden from his eyes — ^he was love 
blinded. It was natural that Mabel should 
love wealth, for wealth would minister to 
her beauty, and allow her to indulge in such 
pleasures as she best loved; would gratify 
those refined tastes, and graceful fancies, 
which were held in bondage by her present 
circumstances. She should have her will in 
all things, he determined; he would strive 
to gratify, nay, to forestall her lightest wish, 
feeling both proud and happy to give her all 
she desired. He almost wished she could 
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come to him in a plain stuff gown, simple, 
unadorned, in her regal beauty, that he 
might clothe her in the purple and fine 
Unen of the world's fashion; that every jewel 
which adorned her, his precious gem, should 
be of his giving; that she should- owe all to 
him, and he would rejoice to give her his 
rank, his riches, even himself, body and soul, 
to do with as she would. 

They say the age of chivalry is gone, and 
the wild, reckless, fiery love which lived ages 
ago has perished with it — that both have been 
extinguished as civilization flooded the world 
and tamed down the spirit of men. But it is 
not true : the fierce passion is still raging 
at the heart of humanity, even as a fire rages 
in the heart of the earth, only occasionally 
blazing forth in the sight of men. The years 
that have "trod out their measure" have 
wrought great changes in all lands, and 
changed the very face of the earth : cities 
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have risen up in desert places, water flows 
and ships sail where there was once dry land ; 
men tread in different ways and in . dif- 
ferent fashions, but though their hearts beat 
not now beneath the mailed breastplate or 
gold-embroidered doublet, they beat not Iqss 
nobly or less true. The soul clothes the 
thought in different words, gives a new utter- 
ance to passion, as to prayer, but it feels 
the same. Conventionality, with its new 
ways and new measures, has tried to shroud 
the strong passions of men in their grave- 
clothes and bury them in the grave of the 
dead years ; but they will not lie still— they 
burst their bonds and flame out sometimes, 
astonishing the world either by their brilliant 
achievements, heroic sacrifice, or dire de- 
struction. They create small wonder and 
httle interest beyond the hoiu', and go un- 
chronicled. The world, in its chimney-pot 
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hats and superfine broad-cloth, opens its 
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eyes for a moment, and then takes up thfe 
Times and is absorbed in its marvellous 
columns. The old love, strong as death, such 
as warmed the hearts of men ages ago, was 
glowing steadily and devotedly in Dunstan's 
breast now, as he paced up and down the 
wide terrace-walk, puffing away at his cigar, 
and watching the dull November sun go 
down, as he thought of the smiling eve 
that was to come and make this ancient 
house of Elmhurst a paradise for him. 

He was never weary of weaving the sweet 
romances that were to come into his life 
when Mabel became a part of it. He occu- 
pied himself so agreeably in an idle, wander- 
ing way, that he gave only such time as was 
absolutely necessary to his business affairs, 
leaving them as much as possible to Mr. 
Barclay, who appeared to be a conscientious, 
painstaking man. They rarely met, except 
at breakfast and dinner-time, when they sat 
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over their wine, smoking a cheroot together, 
and chatting generally upon those affairs 
which had occupied their thoughts and time 
during the day. Dunstan requested Mr. 
Barclay to continue towards himself those 
good and friendly offices which he had so 
long and zealously performed for his late 
cousin, and Mr. Barclay professed himself 
happy to be retained as the legal adviser of 
Sir Dunstan. It was a chilly evening ; they 
drew their chairs nearer to the fire, and sat 
sipping their wine, listening to the dull 
November wind that went moaning about 
and sighing among the leafless trees. The 
conversation gradually veered round to him 
who had so lately been carried out "feet 
foremost " from his ancient home, and whom 
Mr. Barclay seemed to have known well, and 
held in the highest esteem. 

" Poor Eoland !" said Dunstan ; "we have 
seen very little of one another of late years. I 
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regret it now very much. As boys, we were 
a great deal together ; but he changed some- 
how, and at length seemed utterly to estrange 
himself from us all. I had not seen him for 
a long, long time, till we met at Netby, at a 
ball given by Mrs. Gordon." 

"Mrs. Gordon I" repeated Mr. Barclay, 
musing, as though to recall a half-forgotten 
name. " Ah ! I remember ; they were great 
friends, I believe, in a worldly point of view ; 
but Sir Roland was a very reserved man, and 
I do not think he ever took any one really 
into his confidence. I fancy he had a disap- 
pointment in some love affair : a woman is 
generally at the bottom of all mischief, no 
matter whether a man's body or his soul be 
concerned." 

At that precise moment, women stood in 
Dunstan's estimation only a little lower than 
the angels. 

" Well," he answered, with smiling satis- 
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faction, " if they mar one life, they make the 
happiness of so many, that they may well be 
pardoned." 

" Evidently, you have not suffered," replied 
Mr. Barclay, looking with some interest on 
the frank, open face, with the hght curls 
tossed back from the smooth forehead, and 
the heart's sunshine beaming in the kind 
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brown eyes. "Neither have I, personally; 
but I have been, professionally, the deposi- 
tory of so many men's secrets and dissatis- 
factions, all arising, in one way or another, 
from womankind, that I have resolved to 
steer clear of the whole sex. So far I have 
succeeded, and hope to get on free to the 
end, having escaped so far; but there's no 
teUing." 

"I have often wondered why my cousin 
never married," rejoined Dunstan : "as a 
boy, he was very warm-hearted and impres- 
sionable." 
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"It was not for the want of tempting, you 
may be sure," replied Mr. Barclay; " indeed, 
I have shrewd suspicions that there was a 
lady in the case when he went down to Mrs. 
Gordon's ball. I know he went from London 
purposely to go there, and, as he did not 
care for such things as balls, it is not likely 
he would have taken all that trouble without 
an object; besides, I have reasons for be- 
lieving that he contemplated matrimony at 
last. It is very fortunate for you that he 
died before he carried out his intention." 

"Yes, so far, it certainly is," replied Dunstan, 
thoughtfully. He felt a deeper interest in his 
cousin's fate now : hitherto he had merely 
considered him as a man of the world leading 
a cosmopolitan existence in single blessedness, 
uncared-for and uncaring — a man whose life 
was of no value to anybody, but its owner. 
Now Dunstan wondered if there was a lady 
really in the case, as Mr. Barclay had more 
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than hinted. If so, who was she ? where was 
she ? It was strange they had heard no 
whisper of this before. But whoever or 
wherever she was, she might still be in 
ignorance of poor Roland's fate — except, 
indeed, if she read the announcement of his 
death in the papers ; and, somehow, it often 
happens that when the column of births, 
deaths, and marriages contains some great, 
important news, it lies unnoticed. On that 
particular day, perhaps, our attention has 
been occupied by other matters, and we have 
failed to glance into that especial corner 
where the most important events of mankind 
are daily chronicled. On the bare supposition 
of Mr. Barclay's idea being correct, Dunstan 
felt a strange pity for the man who had been 
cut off, and made no sign, sent no last words, 
no last farewell, to the woman he loved. 
Suppose such a thing had chanced to him — 
to Dunstan' s self I and he had been cut off 
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now — ^now that he was so near what he had 
all his life longed for I It was too terrible to 

r 

think of ! 

" What made you fancy my cousin thought 
of marrying ?" he asked. " I never heard 
even a whisper of any thing of the kind, and 
such news travels fast." 

" I have no absolute knowledge on the 
subject," replied Mr. Barclay ; " but putting 
this and that together, dividing one thing 
from another, we have strong surmises which 
sometimes lead to truth. The last two or 
three interviews I had with Sir Roland he 
seemed to have something to say, something 
on his mind which he wanted to disclose, yet 
had not courage to do. His conversation, too, 
took a peculiar turn : he talked about marriage 
settlements, and the expenses of a household. 
The furniture of this place, as you see, is 
shabby and old-fashioned; and he inquired, 
the very last time I saw him, how niuch it 
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would cost to refurnish Elmhurst. He jotted 
down my answers in his note-book. I asked 
him if he wanted the place prepared to receive 
a mistress. He smiled, and said, ' Stranger 
things than that have happened before now.'" 

" I see, you have very good grounds for 
your suspicions," replied Dunstan. " Did he 
give you no clue to the lady he had in his 
mind?" 

" No," answered Mr. Barclay ; " he was not 
a man who would speak upon such a subject 
till every thing was settled, and he wanted 
my professional assistance." 

" Did you find nothing in his papers — no 
private memoranda — ^that would give you a 
clue ?" inquired Dunstan, whose curiosity was 
really roused. 

** None whatever," was the answer he re- 
ceived. The next day Mr. Barclay quitted 
Elmhurst ; and Dunstan was left alone. He 
was compelled to remain there a few days ; 
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at least, he compelled himself, as he wanted 
to give orders for many minor alterations, 
and to superintend certain arrangements with 
his own eyes that they might be properly 
carried out. It was right Mabel should see 
the place, and see it soon ; so he intended to 
invite the Beresfords down to spend their 
Christmas there. The conversation he had 
held with Mr. Barclay set him thinking, as 
he had never before thought, of the strange 
life his cousin Roland had been leading for 
many years past. He spent but a few months 
of every year at Elmhurst, and there led a 
quiet, retired life, occupying himself with his 
farm, and talking over business matters with 
his steward. He was always deluged with 
invitations from his neighbours, far and near, 
but he went among them rarely, and never 
entertained at Elmhurst. The general im- 
pression seemed to be that he was a bitter, 
disappointed man. So much, and no more, 
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could Dunstan learn of his life ; and lie thought 
of him with more pity and compassion than 
he ever believed he could have felt for his 
cousin Roland. How had his Ufe been em- 
bittered ? how disappointed ? Whence came 
the blow that had changed him from a high- 
spirited, light-hearted boy to the man he 
seemed to have become ? Was it from the 
hand of a man or of a woman ? or was it self- 
inflicted ? He might have been tempted to 
do some gteat wrong of which he repented 
all his life afterwards. There are so many 
ways and means of blighting a hfe ; and his 
had evidently been under a cloud for years. 
And just as the cloud was lifting, and the 
world growing bright again, there had come 
this dark eclipse, and his life was lost — ^lost 
for evermore 1 Dunstan sighed as he pon- 
dered — and it was natural he should ponder 
on these things, as he dwelt alone in the dead 
man's home. 
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One evening, after an unusually tiring day, 
lie thought he would sit down in the warm 
well-lighted library and write to Mabel, giving 
her an account of his doings — ^bidding her, at 
the same time, to make preparations for spend- 
ing the Christmas at Elmhurst, whither he 
determined they should all come. He drew 
the blotting-case towards him, and, as he 
looked through it for the particular-sized 
paper and envelope, there fell out of a packet 
of plain note-paper a letter which was ad- 
dressed to " Mr. Bourke, care of W. Barclay, 
Esq., New Square, Lincoln's Inn." 

Who was Mr. Bourke ? Naturally, Dunstan 
read the letter. The wondering expression 
that crept into his face as he began to read 
deepened into bewildered amazement as he 
went on; when he had finished his hand 
shook so that the paper rustled as he held it, 
his face flushed red, and then grew pale : a 
fear, a great dread rose in his heart, and a 
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mist before his eyes, so peculiar was the effect 
that brief record in black and wlnte had upon 
him — and yet it was nothing very terrible to 
read. It was just such a letter as any child 
might write — full of small wants and wishes 
for tops and marbles, a wonderfiil history of 
a large kite "with the longest tail that ever 
was," ending with the details of a sad disaster 
at leap-jfrog, where the writer had come off 
with a sprained ancle and aching bones. All 
the interest it held for Dunstan was in the 
beginning and the ending of the epistle. It 
began, " My dearest Papa," and ended with 
"Your loving child, Roland Bourke." His 
eyes seemed to grow to the paper, as though 
he were stunned, at the field of conjectural 
thought those few slight words opened wide 
before him. What could it mean ? It w as dated 
from a place called Ashurst, and bore the 
postmark September 12th, of the same year, 
but the name of the post-town was illegible 
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to his unpractised eyes. Where was Ashurst? 
and who tus this "loving child, Roland 
Bourke" ? He crushed the letter in his hand 
as the wonder awoke in his mind : an instinc- 
tive feeling of blind rage came over him : he 
hardly knew why or wherefore it arose, but it 
passed, even as a cloud passes from a summer 
sky, and the light of his sunny nature shone 
out again. He smoothed the letter carefdlly 
and placed it in his pocket-book ; then con- 
sulted Bradshaw. The last train had started 
for London an hour before. Nothing could 
be done ; he could not stir in the matter until 
the morning. He went to bed ; but the words, 
" Your loving child, Roland Bourke,** seemed 
to be ringing in his ears, and written in red 
letters on his brain. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



TEMPTATION. 



" temptress, thou hast storn away my soul : 
My whole life's love lies now within thine hand ! 
Take all, keep all, hut leave mine honour free — 
Let that live stainless !" 

npHE next morning Dunstan started by the 
nine o'clock train for town; returning 
thither in a widely different state of mind from 
that in which he had quitted it a week before. 
His night's reflections had not helped him in 
the least to solve the mystery that perplexed 
him. It was no use thinking on the subject : 
his thoughts ran into vague conjectures, with 
no tangible clue to connect them, and were 
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lost in a wilderness of wild imaginings. The 
train, express though it was, to his excited 
mind seemed to crawl; the tall trees, as he 
flew past them, seemed to be marching at a 
quick militaiy pace, and nothing more. He 
thought he should never reach his journey's 
end. He fell into a state of irritation with 
two elderly ladies, his traveUing companions, 
who got up a slight nervous attack on ac- 
count of the speed of the train, while he 
would fain have flashed along on the teleOTaph 
wires. 

At last they dashed into the station at 
Waterloo. He sprang out of the carriage, 
hailed a Hansom, and drove to New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn. The lawyer was out, having 
been summoned to make the will of a dying 
man; it was uncertain when he would re- 
turn ; perhaps not at aU that day. Dunstan 
made an arrangement with the head clerk 
to be there at ten the next morning, then 
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he drove on to Leinster Gardens, arriving 
there just as they were sitting down to- 
luncheon, and taking them all by surprise. 
He was cordially welcomed nevertheless — he 
had always a welcome there, as he well knew. 
Mabel was the most surprised, though she 
said the least. She had received a letter 
from him, only the day before, in which he 
had deplored the necessity which compelled 
him to remain at Elmhurst some little time 
longer — it was uncertain when he would 
return. And yet he was there I What had 
brought him so unexpectedly? He told 
Mrs. Beresford that he wanted to consult 
his lawyer on some slight matter, and he 
thought he would run up and get it over at 
once. He missed Daisy from the table on 
his first entrance, and as luncheon proceeded, 
finding she did not make her appearance, 
he inquired for her, and learned that she 
was spending the day with her aunt, over 
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at Prince's Gate. Mrs. Beresford dearly- 
loved a gossip, and Dunstan was always 
ready to indulge her. She was full of 
curiosity about his new possession, and he 
had to give her a detailed account of every 
thing. She literally, in her chirping fashion, 
deluged him with inquiries. "What sort 
of a place was Elmhurst ? Was it far from 
a town? Were the grounds extensive? 
Was it in good repair? and how was it 
furnished?" To all these questions he gave 
satisfactory answers. He did not choose to 
speak of his perplexity to her. 

In spite of his assumption of his usual 
frank, careless manner, Mabel knew well it 
was only assumed, and that something 
troubled him. She was in a fever of im- 
patience to learn what was the matter. 
While he and her mother sat chatting to- 
gether, she glanced at him anxiously every 
now and then from beneath her long silken 
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lashes, half angry that he could talk in that 
light, easy way, while he must know of her 
anxiety. The visitors' bell rang. There was 
a heavy tread across the hall, a slow, im- 
portant rustling of silks as they ascended 
the stairs. In another moment Mrs. Beres- 
ford was informed that Major and Mrs. 
Delamayn were in the drawing-room. 

" Very annoying just now ! " said Mrs. 
Beresford, rising up. "I must go, for I 
never keep visitors waiting; but they will 
not stay long. You will excuse us, Dun- 
stan? we shall not be long away. Come, 
Mab." 

" I am not going with you, mamma," she 
answered; "I have not finished my luncheon. 
Besides, Major and Mrs. Delamayn are my 
pot abominations. I cannot stand his asth- 
matic attempts to be agreeable, nor do I 
particularly care to hold a conversation 
through her speaking-trumpet. I do not 
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think society has any right to demand such 
a sacrifice of one's time and patience." 

"My dear child, remember they are 
afficted," said Mrs. Beresford, kindly; "we 
may ourselves sufier one day from the same 
infirmities." 

"Very well," returned Mabel; "then I 
should domesticate my infirmities, and cer- 
tainly not affict my friends with morning 
calls." 

"You leave every burthen on my shoul- 
ders," said Mrs. Beresford, vexedly. " I 
wish Daisy was at home ; she does not object 
to the speaking-trumpet." 

" Nor to the asthma either," replied 
Mabel, cynically ; " she has such strong 
nerves and small sympathies. It is astonish- 
ing how well she bears other people's affic- 
tions. Things that would make me shudder 
don't afiect her. I believe she would lay 
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her finger on a mangled limb or a broken 
heart without shrinking." 

" I dare say she would, if she could cure 
them," said Mrs. Beresford, quietly, as she 
left the room. As the door closed upon 
her, Mabel got up, came hastily to Dunstan, 
laid her hand upon his shoulder, and said, — 

"Well, what has brought you to town? 
I know there is something wrong." 

"I do not know about any thing being 

» 

exactly wrong," he answered, keeping her 
prisoner; "but I have turned up a curious 
letter, and I want to consult Mr. Barclay 
about it. I went to him this morning, but 
he was out." 

" You had better consult me ; a woman's 
wit will sometimes do as much as a lawyer's 
wisdom," she said, bending caressingly over 
him. 

" Darling Mab," he answered, his strong. 
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honest love looking out from his eyes as 
they rested on her, "it is nothing, really 
nothing. These dry legal matters are not 
for your ears ; let us talk of ourselves/* 

" Not now," she answered ; " as a rule, 
I don't suppose we could find pleasanter 
subjects for conversation. We are always 
interesting to one another, I hope; but 
leave me out of the question at present, and 
talk of yourself and what troubles you." 

" Well, I have had a great deal of bother 
one way and another," he answered. " You 
know what a lazy fellow I am ? It is a bore 
to be obliged to exert oneself all at once ; and 
there have been a great many things to be 
done and thought of " 

" I do not want to know any thing about 
general matters," she said, interrupting him, 
and tapping her foot upon the groimd impa- 
tiently ; " but I will know all about this one 
subject that you seem so unwilling to tell. 
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The very way in which you fence with my 
anxiety shows me that you have something 
to conceal : why should you conceal any thing 
from me ? We belong to one another now,'* 
she added, softly, clasping her hands upon his 
arm, and almost letting her head rest upon 
his shoulder. "Your cares, as. well as your- 
self, are mine : give them to me, for I will 
have my full share of every thing that is 
yours." 

Her tender, half-earnest, half-playful way 
vanquished Dunstan's scruples ; he could do 
no less than tell her the whole truth. He 
told her how and where he had found the 
letter that perplexed him, treating the fact so 
lightly as not to impress her with any of the 
anxiety he himself felt. His brief communi- 
cation was soon made. 

Mabel listened to him with downcast eyes : 
when he had finished, she looked up into his 
face and said, — 
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" Have you got the letter with you ? I 
should like to see it." 

Yes ; he had got the letter with him, and 
was very willing that she should see it. He 
was glad to hear her make so simple a re- 
quest; he had feared that she might take 
fright, and by her nervous fancies and anxiety 
increase his own perplexity, which was already 
great enough. 

Mabel read the letter, and as she read, in- 
stead of a cloud gathering on her brow, a 
smile gradually stole over her face. She still 
retained the letter in her hand as she looked 
up at him and said, — 

" My dear old Dun, is it possible that such 
a thing as this can for a moment puzzle you? 
I do not understand how you, a man of the 
world, can be so ridiculously innocent I" 

"And, upon my word, Mab," replied Dun- 
stan, staring at her amazedly, " I do not 
understand how you can be so wondrous 
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wise ! If you can throw any light upon this 
matter, pray do, for I must own I am com- 
pletely in the dark." 

" I should have thought the blindest eyes 
could have seen through this affair," replied 
Mabel : " they say * the evil that men do lives 
after them.' I do not know much of your 
•cousin's moralities, but I should think the 
saying is ably illustrated by — ^by this disgrace 
he has left behind him." 

"Ah, I seel I never thought of that," 
exclaimed Dunstan, a new light breaking in 
upon him. " By Jove, Mab, how clever you 
women are ! You think this is poor Eoland's 
son, is that it ?" 

Mabel flushed up, as she answered, con- 
temptuously, — 

"I did not know men recognized such 
shameless things ; but if you choose to call 
it so, yes; I do think this may be your 
cousin Eoland's son." 

p 2 
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"I should not have thought Eoland was 
that sort of man," said Dunstan, more 
thoughtfully : " I never heard even remotely 
of any indiscretion, let alone such a glaring 
evidence of immorality as this; I cannot 
believe it of him." 

" Well, let your cousin's immoralities 
rest," exclaimed Mabel, " they do not con- 
cern you^ Dun, and it is not your place to 
pry into the disgracefiil circumstances of his 
life ; it would be far more charitable to let 
them be buried and forgotten. As for this 
stupid scrawl," she added, twisting the letter 
up quickly, ^* there is only one thing to be 
done with that — and there 's an end of iti" 

She flung it into the fire as she spoke; 
the flames leaped up and lapped it round and 
round; but Dunstan sprang forward and 
rescued it half-burnt. 

^ - Not that, Mab, darling — not quite that," 
he said. ** I will not destroy it until I have 
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shown it to Mr. Barclay and received his 
advice.'' 

" Why should you show it to him ?" ex- 
claimed MabeL " Dear Dunstan, do you 
thiak it is right to open up such a matter as 
this to the world's eyes? You know what 
lawyers are, and I do not suppose this Mr. 
Barclay is any better than the rest of his 
class. They are. always eager to entangle 
any foolish fly in their meshes. But we 
cannot talk here, the servants are coming to 
clear away ; come into the study, we can be 
at peace there." She passed into the other 
room, Dunstan following her with the look of 
perplexity deepening on his face. "You see 
what I mean," she added, as the door closed 
behind them. ." It would be most impolitic of 
you to move in this matter — I was going to 
say, most cruel 1 Why should you dabble in 
dirty water, and stir up a muddy stream in 
search of what ? of nothing good, or great, or 
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honourable — ^but only the tainted evidence of 
a dead man's sin ? Why should you do this ? 
Dear Dunstan, do be advised, and let the 
matter rest. Your cousin never took you 
into his confidence while he was here ; why 
should you force a way into his secrets now 
he is gone ? If he had lived, most likely he 
would have hidden this disgrace — this blot 
upon his honour — fix)m you. Chance has put 
the clue in your hand; be generous, and let 
it drop. To gratify your own curiosity, why 

should you search out his shame ? '* 

" Do not think so meanly of me as that, 
Mab I" exclaimed Dunstan, interrupting her, 
and feeling ashamed that her mind should 
hold such an impression of him even for a 
passing moment. " Curiosity I No ; it is not 
fi'om curiosity that I shall search this matter 
out. We were not good friends in our lives 
always, but if poor Roland can look down 
now and see my motive and judge my acts, 
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I shall not be ashamed of either. It is just 
this, Mab, darling : if what you have sug- 
gested is true, and it strikes me as very- 
likely it may be, I think it is my duty to 
discover it, K the child is Roland's — no 
matter how or whence begotten — ^it must be 
cared for. I could not allow a human crea- 
ture with a drop of my blood in its veins, 
no matter though it be a tainted drop, 
to starve, or be neglected and fall into bad 
ways, for want of such help as I can give it." 
"This is mere folly!" exclaimed Mabel. 
" You carry your ideas of philanthropy to an 
absurd extent. What claim has your cousin's 
illegitimate child upon you? I dare say it 
belongs to some low creature who can pro- 
vide for it quite as well as such things gene- 
rally are provided for. Why should you 
saddle yourself with other people's follies? 
let every man look to his OAvn. You have 
other duties nearer home — pleasanter duties 
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too, dear Dunstan," she added, smiling up in 
his face with her coquettish, irresistible smile. 
" Remember, you have your mother, yourself, 
and, though last, not least, you have me to 
think of r' 

"The most beautiful and blessed thing 
that ever rested in a man's thoughts or on 
his heart, Mabel, darUng — ^my own beautiful 
one!" he said, putting his arms round her 
and drawing her towards him, " I know you 
love me, I am well assured of that, and when 
people love one another as we do, I — I don't 
think we should either of us feel any misfor- 
tune much." 

" Misfortune I how dare you use such 
an ugly word?" she exclaimed, laying her 
small white hand upon his Ups, and twining 
it playfully in his soft brown beard; " espe- 
cially just now, when fortune has been so 
kind to you, and given you what you have 
been longing for all your life I K you are 
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SO ungrateful, I shall take away from you 
all I can, that is — myself." 

" Then you would take away from me 
the only thing that gives value to the rest," 
he answered, confidently ; " but suppose — 
I only say, suppose — ^things were not quite 
so bright as they now seem to be, it would 
make no difference to us, darling." 

" You may just as well say it makes no 
difference whether we have our bread 
buttered or eat it dry; whether we walk 
in sunshine or in rain; or whether we 
flavour life with honey or with galll" replied 
Mabel. "You are so ridiculously senti- 
mental. Dun : I do beheve you fancy that 
love in a cottage is the same thing as love 
in a palace !" 

"I think it is sometimes a much better 
thing," he answered. " You know where it 
is written, * Better a dinner of herbs where 
love is, than a stalled ox with enmity '? " 
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"But I do not see why enmity should 
be coupled with the stalled ox; it is a 
libel on the inoffensive beast," exclaimed 
Mabel, with her low, light laugh. " And as 
for the dinner of herbs, Dunstan, I think 
Love's self would get up hungry from 
such a banquet, and fly away in search of 
better entertainment. I should not blame 
him either. But you said something in 
your last letter about our coming down 
to spend Christmas at Blmhurst. : I shall 
look out for the stalled ox. Dun, minus 
the enmity; and I shall expect to be 
grandly entertained in your new bachelor 
home, where I shall work such a wondrous 
revolution when I am its mistress." 

Her light, expectant way of taUdng was 
so confident of what the future held for 
her, that it brought back to Dimstan's 
mind the first vague fears which took 
possession of him on reading the letter 
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signed " Eoland Bourke/* Her sugges^ 
tions concerning the child had taken him 
by surprise, and for the moment held pos- 
session of his thoughts, to the exclusion 
of those indefinite dreads to which he 
had not dared to give shape or words. 
She had spoken in such a pleasant, con- 
fident way of what she should do when 
she was ^* mistress" of Elmhurst, that her 
words sent a pang to ,his heart. Suppose 
she never should be mistress there! In- 
stead of answering her direct, or speaking 
as he would have done if all had been sure 
and well, his face clouded over, and he 
said, with a half-sigh,— 

" I shall be glad when to-morrow is over.** 
" And what particular thing is going to 
happen to-morrow, that you will be glad 
when it is over?" she inquired. "You 
say that in such a lugubrious tone, I won- 
der if you are going to the dentist ?" 
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"Mentally speakmg, perhaps I am/* lie 
answered, "going to have a painfiil doubt 
extracted from my mind. I am troubled, 
Mabel, darling," he added, laying his hand 
caressingly on her head, and smoothing 
her bright hair while he was speaking ; "I 
did not mean to worry you till something 
was made sure, one way or another " 

" I don't mind being worried," she said, 
interrupting him; "indeed I shall rather 
like it, if it is any relief to you. I shall 
think you only half love me, if you give 
me only joys and pleasures." 

He looked at her with fond admiring 
love, as he answered, — -■ 

" How sweet and good you are I I do not 
believe any one in the whole wide world 
knows you so well as I do. It seems almost 
too much luct for any man to have such a 
helpmate for his life as you, Mabel, darhng," 

" But about this doiibt that is to be 
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extracted from your mind," ste rejoined, 
smiling archly in his face ; " perhaps I can 
manage the business as well as Mr. Barclay : 
try me." 

" Well, it is about that confounded letter," 
he answered, half shading his face, lest she 
should read there the thought that troubled 
him. " I do not suppose it really is of any 
consequence, for your supposition about the 
child is very natural ; but suppose, darling- 
only suppose — it should not be the. right 
solution of the mystery ?" 

" I do not understand you," she answered, 
with innocent wonder painted on her face. 

As Dunstan answered her, the words 
dropped slowly jfrom his lips. 

** Suppose this child should be a lawful, 
legitimate son, and — Eoland's heir !." 

" Absurd I" she replied ; " how could that 
be, when you know he was never married ?" 

^*Ay, there is the rub," he answered. 
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** One really knows so little of any man's life ; 
the world rarely sees either the worst or the 
best part of any of us — so much lies beneath 
the surface. It is true, we never heard that 
Eoland was married, and he passed at all 
times and in all places as a single man, so far 
as we know; but that does not prove that 
he was single. Look here, Mab, a thought 
strikes me : the letter, as you see, is signed 
* Roland Bourke.' Now my cousin was an 
eminently proud man, and he never would 
have allowed his name to be used by any one 
who had not a legal right and title to 
it. You see how it is, darling? with this 
doubt upon my mind, I could not rest till I 
have sifted the matter to the bottom. You 
would not have me do otherwise ?" he added, 
anxiously. 

" Indeed I would," she answered, slowly, 
her wrath lashing itself to white heat, and 
rising up into her face. She knew the truth 
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of all lie had surmised, and rightly divined 
what might come in that sifting process : 
he would siffc away the rank, wealth, and 
fortune she had intended to share. " If such 
a doubt came hissing about my brain, I 
would strangle it before it had time to find 
a moment's rest. * Look before you leap' is 
a wise saying, and you should heed it well 
now. Think what you are doing, Dunstan. 
I speak for your sake, as well as for my own. 
Fate has made the way clear for you; all 
the world regards you as your cousin's heir ; 
chance, through no act, no will of yours, has 
placed the family inheritance in your hands : 
why should you fling it away ?" 

" I shall not," he answered. " Trust me, 
I shall hold it fast until it is proved that 
another has a better title to it." 

" Who is to prove that ?" whispered Mabel. 

"I shall take Mr. Barclay into my con- 
fidence, and we will hunt in couples," said 
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Dunstan. "If I discover — ^you need not be 
alarmed, I will have sure proof — that this 
child is Eoland's rightful heir, I shall give 
up what — what I had hoped we should share 
together, Mabel 1" He could not keep his 
voice steady to the last. The idea of giving 
up what he had so rejoiced to take, and had 
not even yet begun to taste, was very bitter 
to him. 

" You are doing the wildest, maddest act 
of your whole life !" exclaimed Mabel. 
I "The honestest and the hardest," he 
answered, with deep-drawn breath ; " do not 
make it harder." 

Mabel fancied that the tremor in his voice 
showed a weakening in his mind, a wavering 
of his will. She was ready to take advan- 
tage of any signs of vacillation; her hand 
crept up round his neck ; a soffc languor stole 
into her eyes; he almost felt her breath 
upon his cheek, as she said, half-sighing, — 
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" Why should it be hard ? It seems to me 
most easy : you have got nothing to do but 
to sit still, and keep silence, and — think of 
me," she added, throwing all the witchery of 
her marvellous beauty before his eyes. " Why 
should you cast me aside — me whom you love 
— ^for the child of a strange woman of whom 
you know nothing ? I do not quite mean cast 
me aside, Dun," she continued, soothingly; 
" but why should you grieve me to pleasure — 
whom ? a stranger you have never seen !" 

It was hard — ^hard indeed ! He felt that, 
as her soft hands clung to him, and her 
sweet voice whispered in his ear. At that 
moment he was as weak as water, and felt as 
though he could almost lay his conscience in 
her hand, and forget every thing in the world 
for Mabel's sake— except Mabel's self. There 
was a sort of weird fascination coming over 
him that was almost irresistible. The subtle 
charm of her presence, her sweet pleading 
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way, and the full, free acknowledgement of 
their mutual affection, blending herself with 
him, making their interests and their Hves one, 
thrilled him with a sense of exquisite delight. 
There was no denial ; no playing with him, 
angler's fashion — now drawing him near, then 
throwing him off. He felt as though a sort 
of twilight was stealing over his mind, con- 
fusing and making shadowy the sense of right 
and wrong, lulling and sending to sleep the 
better part of him — ^his nobler self. After a 
brief pause, to give her influence time to have 
its fiill effect, she spoke again. 

"Men do not, as a rule, knowingly and 
willingly seek out their own destruction ; and 
this mad thing you are about to do is a kind 
of moral suicide. With your own hand you 
dig a grave for your own hopes and mine ; 
and what thanks will you get when this 
sentimental sacrifice is made ? None.*' Dun- 
stan roused himself to say, — 
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"It may be that no sacrifice is needed, 
darling ; there is a great if in this case. I — 
I was foolish to bring it forward, and afflict 
you with my imaginary fears. Let us talk of 
something else." 

" No," she answered ; " we will dispatch 
this matter first. Suppose your fears are not 
imaginary — it is better to consider a question 
in , all its bearings : suppose, then, your 
cousin Eoland has left a legitimate heir; 
what then ?" 

Dunstan shook himself partially fi'ee from 
the misty web she had woven round him, 
and looked the matter in the face, exactly 
as she had placed it before his eyes. He 
did not glance upon her, as he answered, 
slowly, — 

" Well, then, there is nothing to be done ; 
nothing to be said. The heir must have his 
own." 

"Why, must?*^ she asked. "Suppose it 

Q 2 
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lies with you, and with you only, to discover 
and bring him forward ?" 

" I trust in God I shall have the will and 
the strength to do it," he repHed, in a low, 
hoarse voice. " Don't tempt me, Mab ; I 
am tempted enough by my own evil longing. 
You cannot think how strong the baser part 
of me is ! " 

" Say, the better part," she urged. " If 
what we fear is true, there can be no doubt 
but your cousin Roland made a low marri^;e, 
since he kept it secret; and since he was 
ashamed to acknowledge it during bis life, 
you ought to be ashamed to discover it after 
his death. Consider again. The letter is ad- 
dressed to Mr. Boiirke, under cover to Henry 
Barclay, Esquire : evidently the boy has been 
brought up in utter ignorance of his father's 
true position. Roland knew best, and no 
doubt judged it most fitting that the child 
should keep in its mother's rank in life, being 
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unsuited to tread in a higher one. Jacob 
sold his birthright for a mess of pottage — 
there was reason in that, for he was hungry — 
but you would sell yours, or rather give it 
away, from a silly sentimental notion of 
right I You can keep it by the mere hold- 
ing of a breath — the leaving a little thing 
undone." 

" But the leaving a little thing undone has 
ruined many a man, body and soul, before 
now," said Dunstan, gravely. " Eemember, 
Mabel, dear, our life, our honour often lies in 
a breath ; and with a breath it is tainted or 
lost, and comes back never again. It would 
be a fearful thing to live disgraced and dis- 
honoured in my own eyes; but to live so 
in yours would be torture. Fancy what it 
would be, never again to look in one ano- 
ther's eyes with the sweet, honest love that is 
between us now ; but to have a horrible 
secret there instead, to have shame and dis- 
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honour written on our faces — ^plainly written, 
though it was hidden from all the world, but 
from ourselves ! — ^to live in the daily luxury 
which we had filched from an orphan child 
— and know in our hearts that we two had 
conspired together to commit a great wrong 
— a gigantic swindle which if the worid 
knew, no honest man would ever take us by 
the hand, but would spurn us as we passed ! 
Fancy such a Ufe as this, and help me to be 
strong. If the time comes that I ought to 
speak out, I must — I dare not be silent ; and, 
Mab, darling — ^my beautifiil Queen Mab! — 
when all is over, you will go down on your 
knees and thank God that we two together 
overcame temptation !" 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE HEIE OP ELMHTTEST. 

" Is he the heir ? and will this young child's hand 
Snatch all thine honours from thee P" 

TTiUNSTAN had no farther opportunity of 
"^"^ speaking to Mabel on the subject which 
filled both theii' minds, and indeed he was 
not sorry for that. It was painftd to him to 
oppose her, either in word or deed; but if 
he would be true to himself — ^to his own 
nobler instincts, he must act in opposition to 
her desires. He felt sure that when she had 
time for reflection she would be angry with 
herself even for thinking an unjust thought. 
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let alone contemplating an unjust and wrong- 
ful act. 

There was a dinner-party that evening, and 
the obnoxious Mr. Denison was there. He 
was separated from Mabel by the whole 
length of the table during dinner, and after- 
wards, when the men rejoined the ladies in 
the drawing-room, he endeavoured to devote 
himself to her and absorb her attention, as he 
had done on several occasions before ; but in 
some way, peculiarly her own, Mabel managed 
to avoid, without piqueing him. To Dunstan 
her manner was sufficiently charming to raise 
him into the seventh heaven of delight ; he 
seemed to forget his perplexities, or, if he 
thought of them at all, they paled and 
almost faded away in the hght of Mabel's 
smiles. After all, what was wealth, estate, 
or all the possessions men ever held or ever 
lost, in comparison with her whose hghtest 
look or word, with him, outweighed all the 
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world ! So long as they two loved one another, 
let things go as they would, he could grieve 
for nothing. He was beaming, and she was 
radiant. He believed he had won her over 
to think with him ; and she fancied that she 
had so fully impressed him with her mind 
that he would not stir in the matter without 
consulting her, and finally abiding by her 
will. Late in the evening Daisy came home. 
Her sweet face lighted up joyfully at the un- 
expected pleasure of seeing Dunstan there, 
whom she thought was far away. The next 
morning at the appointed hour Dunstan went 
to Mr. Barclay, and spoke to him in a 
straightforward, manly way, showed him the 
letter, and briefly expressed a desire to be 
told all that Mr. Barclay knew concerning 
the matter. 

" The letter, you see, is addressed to you," 
he said, in conclusion, " at least, to your care, 
and the superscription is not to my cousin in 
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his proper title, but to Mr. Bourke ! I fan- 
cied you might throw some Ught upon the 
matter." 

" No," rephed Mr. Barclay. " Your cousin 
travelled a great deal; his letters were fre- 
quently addressed to my care, and I forwarded 
them at intervals to any place he specified. 
During the last year, I have received about 
four letters addressed like this, to Mr. Bourke, 
imder cover to me, and forwarded them to 
him according to his desire. From whom they 
come, or what theu> contents may be, I know 
no more than you." 

" My cousin never took you into his confi- 
dence concerning any folly — any scrape he 
may have got into ?" inquired Dunstan* 

" Never !" replied Mr.Barclay, emphatically. 

"I am anxious to do right," continued 
Dunstan, " and I fancied you would be able 
to help me to elucidate this mystery — for it 
is a mystery to me." 
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"What is it you wish to do?" said the 
lawyer, looking at him keenly from beneath 
his bushy brows, " and in what do you require 
my assistance? You bring me a young 
schoolboy's letter, already half burnt — did 
you find it in that conditi(m ?" 

" No," replied Dunstan, with a guilty blush 
upon his cheeks; "that was done by accident." 

" I see," rephed Mr. Barclay. " Let me know 
exactly what is in your mind, and I will try 
if I can to help you." 

Dunstan did show him his mind ; his clear, 
transparent, honourable self shone out and 
somewhat astonished the cold man of law, 
who was generally accustomed to be con- 
sulted on the best way to keep, not to give 
up, a fortune. He looked on Dunstan scru- 
tinizingly with his smaJl twinkling grey eyes, 
as though they would penetrate to the bottom 
of his soul, and answered him. 

" K I understand rightly, you wish to in- 
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stitute inquiries, and discover whether the 
late Sir Roland Bourke left a son and heir 
behind him?" 

"Exactly; that is my desire," replied 
Dunstan. 

" You have no rtoson to suppose that such 
a person exists — except from this childish 
scribble you have brought to me ?" 

" None whatever," replied Dunstan. 

" And you could easily have destroyed this 
very slight imaginary evidence of its exist- 
ence?" 

" If I had been a rogue, I could ; but as I 
am an honest man, and a gentleman, I could 

not," replied Dunstan, somewhat haughtily. 

■ 

"You know, strictly speaking, according 
to law," replied Mr. Barclay, "no man is 
bound to criminate himself — neither is any 
man bound to seek to invaUdate his own title 
when he comes in for a handsome property, 
especially when he has always been considered, 
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and is legaUy acknowledged as, the heir. I 
speak to you now as a friend, more than as a 
lawyer. If I were in your place, I think I 
should sit down and enjoy my good fortune. 
It will be quite time enough for you to give 
it up when any one comes forward to claim 
it; and even then, I should be inclined to 
investigate keenly such claims, and sift every 
grain of evidence thoroughly before I parted 
with an inch of my ancestral land. What if 
you had never found this letter ?" 

" Well, if I had never found it," rephed 
Dunstan, " I should have been in ignorance 
of its existence, and have sat down and 
enjoyed my possession in peace." 

*' I do not see why you should not do so 
now," rephed Mr. Barclay; ^Hhere is no law 
to compel you to move a finger in this matter, 
nor to censure you for sitting still. * Sufficient 
for the day is the evil thereof ' is a wise old 
saying. This suspicion, for it is only a sus- 
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picion, and a vague one, too, lives only in your 
own mind — ^there let it die." 

" It would be too hard to kill," replied 
Dunstan ; " and I have neither the courage 
nor the will to do it. If I were to keep silent, 
as I think it is your counsel I should do, the 
doubt, having once possessed my mind, would 
grow stronger day by day and breed other 
doubts, fears, and suspicions, till they over- 
ran my senses, and I should go mad with ap- 
prehension and insecurity. I should feel as 
though I were sitting on a barrel of gun- 
powder and might be blown up at any 
moment ; and, worse still, I should feel that I 
deserved it. No ; since the question of ano- 
ther's right has arisen in my mind, I could 
no more smother it than I could strangle a 
new-bom babe with my own hands I I must 
search this matter out." 

" It is difficult for one man to legislate for 
the conscience of another," rejoined Mr. 
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Barclay. " But since you are so earnest, the 
first thing I should advise you to do is to 
go down to Ashurst, and visit all schools of 
every degree in the neighbourhood till you 
find the child who has written the letter 
which troubles you, and then make such 
inquiries as seem most expedient. I cannot 
accompany you myself, but, if you hke, I will 
send my head clerk with you, to look after 
yom* interest, and act as your legal adviser 
when I cannot be consulted." 

On looking at the time-table, Dunstan 
found a train would start in three quarters 
of an hour for Ashurst — he would just have 
time to catch it ; and by this train he deter- 
mined to start. 

Late in the evening he reached Ashurst, 
and drove at onqp to the Green Dragon, 
the oldest and best inn in the town. After 
supper, Dunstan strolled up and down in 
front of the house, his cigar between his 
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lips, as usual. Presently the landlord came 
out into the entry, and stood there, with his 
hands in his pocket, looking up and down 
the street : as Dunstan passed by he remarked 
what a fine night it was for November, 
bright, cold, with a full round moon. They 
got into conversation; Dunstan was in the 
habit of doing so with any one who came 
in his way. With high, low, rich, or poor, 
.he was always ready to fraternize, according 
to circumstances, for the time being: he 
gained a good deal of knowledge that way, 
picking up a grain here and a grain there ; 
he held there was always something to be 
found even among the lowliest, if you only 
knew where to look for it. No man is ig- 
norant of all things, and it often happens 
from the poorest soil you* may gather a grain 
of golden ore. Those people who walk 
through the world armed cap-d-pie in their 
social buckram, wrapped in their mantle of 
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self-esteem, too proud to give, too proud to 
receive, lose an infinite amount of pleasure 
and amusement — so much the worse for 
them! Dunstan was glad to listen to the 
free flow of his host's communications con- 
cerning the local history of the quaint little 
town, interlarded as it was with amusing 
anecdotes of individuals. Dunstan threw in 
a remark here, an observation there, which 
was quite enough to keep the landlord going ; 
and, as the gossiping propensity is sometimes 
as largely developed among men as among 
women, they lounged there for an hour or 
more, chatting on one matter or another. 
Dunstan inquired if there were any good 
schools in the neighbourhood. 

" The best in all England," repUed the 
master of the Green Dragon: if his word 
was to be taken as a warrant, the best of 
all things and all people was to be found in 
Ashurst. 

VOL. n. E 
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" Do you know the school called Ashurst 

House ?" said Dunstan. 

" Know it well, sir ; about half a mile from 

here. K youVe got any youngsters that 

wants to be well edicated and looked after 

otherways, you can't do better nor sending 

on 'em to Ashurst House, as is well known 

in all these parts. Most of the young gennel- 

men knows me, and I know the young gen- 

nelmen; and when their parents or friends 

comes down here a-visiting on 'em, they 

generally stays here, and behaves handsome 

too, well knowing that if their young gen- 

nelmen wants a friend they'll find him at the 

Green Dragon." 

Dunstan professed a profoimd respect for 
the Green Dragon's kind-heartedness and 
philanthropical feeling, and inquired if he 
knew any one of the name of Bourke. 

"Bourke, Bourke?" replied the landlord, 
knitting his brows, and seeming to send his 
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thoughts scouring through the chambers of 
his brain in search of the name of Bourke. 
" No, not exactly, sir ; but not knowing the 
name doesn't follow that I mayn't know the 
young gennelman hisself. My memory's bad 
as regardin' names, but I can carry faces in 
my eye, through once seein' on 'em, for years 
together." Dunstan gathered as much infor- 
mation as he could from his talkative host 
before he went indoors. He slept well, and 
was haunted by no ominous dreams, no 
gloomy foreshadowing. He rose up early in 
the morning, and, after a hasty breakfast 
inquired the way to Ashurst House, ana 
walked off thither. He had no difficulty in 
finding the place, which was, as the landlord 
truly said, about half a mile from the Green 
Dragon. It was about half-past nine when 
he reached the house. Before he came up to 
the gates the sound of young voices laughing, 
hallooing, and whooping, which issued from 

B 2 
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the large walled-in playground, told him that 
he was approaching a boys' school. A strange 
feeling came over him as he walked np to the 
great gates and rang the bell : he wondered 
whether among all those merry-voiced young- 
sters he should find his dead cousin's heir. 
The gate was opened; he inquired for the 
principal. Dr. Fairbrother, and was ' shown 
into the Ubrary, where he had only waited 
a few minutes when i>r» Fairbrother entered 
the room. They bowed and saluted each 
other courteously. Dunstan apologized for 
his intrusion, then opened his business so far 
as to inquire whether among the numerous 
pupils there was one of the name of Roland 
Bourke. 

" Yes ; and a very bright, intelKgent little 
fellow he is. Would you like to see him ?'* 
As Dr. Fairbrother spoke he turned to ring 
the bell, but Dunstan by a gesture prevented 
his doing so. " No ; he did not wish to see 
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the child yet — presently." Dunstan showed 
the letter, and Dr. Fairbrother at once recog- 
nized the handwriting of his little pupil. So 
far, then, it seemed that Dunstan was on the 
right track. He did not wish to beat about 
the bush ; he had no wary work to do ; 
nothing to conceal. He only desired to dis- 
cover the honest truth ; and the best way of 
arriving at that was to speak, as he wished to 
act, in a direct, straightforward manner, and 
not be groping in the dark in another man's 
mind while he hid the light that was in his 
own. Animated with this spirit, he continued 
the conversation, and told Dr. Fairbrother as 
much as he considered it necessary and right 
he should know. 

" You see, I am in mourning," he added. 
" I found the letter which you have just seen 
among the papers of my deceased relative; 
until then, I was ignorant of the existence of 
your young pupil. I suspect we are relatives. 
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— I mean tliis child and I, — ^but how or in 
what degree I cannot tell ; though, with your 
assistance, I may be able to discover. Will 
you kindly tell me when, how, and from 
whom you received the child, and what inter- 
course or correspondence you have since held 
with the person or persons from whom you 
received him ?" 

" You have spoken to me frankly," replied 
Dr. Fairbrother, " and I will answer you in 
the same spirit. About two years ago, or 
perhaps rather more — I can easily tell by 
consulting my books — a gentleman, quite a 
stranger to me, brought little Eoland here. 
He introduced himself to me as Mr. Bourke ; 
the child called him papa ; and such I have 
always believed him to be. He told me that 
they had crossed over from Boulogne the 
night before. The child was motherless, he 
said, and he wished to place him in a home 
where he would be well cared for and brought 
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up and educated as a gentleman. He behaved 
in a liberal, business-like, and straightforward 
way. Within an hour from their first entrance 
the child was left in my charge, and the father 
had departed. Since that time he has been 
here about twice a year, to have a settlement 
of the affairs between us ; and occasionally he 
has taken the child away for a few days, but 
the holidays have been invariably spent here 
with my family. In these few words I think 
I have given you aU the knowledge I possess. 
You know as much now of the boy's affairs as 
I know myself." 

" I am greatly obliged to you," replied 
Dunstan, heartily. " One thing more I 
should like to ask you : have you ever heard 
him speak of his mother or of any other 
relations ? " 

"Never, at any time or under any cir- 
cumstances, to my knowledge, has he made 
even an allusion to any one ; but, you know, 
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we make no inquiries, and do not, as a rule, 
get on very confidential terms with the 
pupils — ^you had better see him and talk to 
him yourself.'* Accordingly, young Roland 
was sent for. He entered the room with 
rather a scared, wondering look — ^evidently 
the boys were not in the habit of entering 
the library except on "carpetting" occasions. 
The child cast an inquiring glance, first at 
Dunstan, then at Dr. Fairbrother, as much as 
to say, " What have I done ? what am I 
here for?" 

" Go and shake hands with that gentle- 
man, Roland," said Dr. Fairbrother; " he has 
come to pay. you a visit." Dunstan looked 
upon the boy and saw, or fancied he saw, 
a striking likeness 'to his dead cousin. A 
strange mingling of feelings took place in his 
mind as he regarded the child — a frail delicate- 
looking boy, who, he truly believed, possessed 
the unknown right to oust him fi:'om his seat — 
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but he shook hands with the child in his own 
frank, kindly way, as he said, — 

" Yes ; indeed, I have come to make your 
acquaratance, Master Roland. I fancy we 
ought to have known one another long ago." 
The boy seemed pleased, and looked as 
though he would have liked to have answered, 
and asked why, but he did not. He smiled 
shyly, and drew a step nearer, as Dunstan 
added, " I think your poor father would be 
glad to know that we are friends, little 
Roland." A lump seemed to rise in Dunstan' s 
throat as he was speakiQg ; he remembered 
the agony that had lived in the dead man's 
eyes for days, when he could neither move, 
nor speak, nor give any sign of the living 

secret that must have torn his heart in twain 
— ^if he could but have spoken a word, a 
little word, and gone out of the world com- 
forted ! But it was not to be. 

Perhaps the punishment of a whole life's 
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wrongdoing might have been compressed 
into that last agony — ^when the spirit, strong, 
and surging up into the beating brain, 
struggled to yield up the secret it had hidden 
so long, yearning to be true, to be just at 
last. But, even as the grave-clothes binds the 
dead body, the flesh bound the living spirit — 
it could gain no utterance tiU it struggled 
itself free, and then God, not man, would 
hear it speak. Surely there can be no greater 
anguish in a man's last hour than the memory 
of a wrong committed — a right left undone ! 
As Dunstan held the boy's hand and 
looked at him through the mist that was 
before his eyes, a wish crept into his heart, 

which if it could have found utterance, would 

-I 

have been spoken in some such words as 
these: "Could Eoland look down with his 
spirit's eyes and see us, he would know that 
the gulph that was between us while living 
is bridged over — bridged over by this fair 
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child ; " and lie shall walk across it, and from 
my hand receive his right. Little Roland 
• seemed to know there was a saddening in- 
fluence working in Dunstan's mind, which he 
somehow connected with his own small self. 
He looked up in Dunstan's face and inquired 
"if his papa was ill?" and was answered, 
"No." 

" Ah, then, he'll do as he promised !" said 
the child ; " he always keeps his word." 

" What was it he promised ? " inquired 
Dunstan. 

"Well," replied the child, gradually losing 
his shyness, " he was to bring me a box of 
tools — ^real tools, not sham ones — ^and to take 
me away somewhere for a whole week at 
Christmas." 

" When did he promise that ? " inquired 
Dr. Fairbrother ; " you have not seen him for 
some months." 

" No, sir ; but I had a letter from him about 
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five weeks ago : it was in that he promised," 
replied Roland. 

" If you have taken care of the letter," said 
'Dr. Fairbrother, " would you mind fetching 
it? I think this gentleman would like to see 
it." 

While the child was gone for the letter 
Dunstan arranged ,to take him away for a few 
days, that they might become familiar with 
one another and talk unrestrainedly. Dun- 
stan thought he should soon be able to learn, 
by indirect questioning, all the boy knew of 
his family or of himself, poor child 1 When 
he returned with the letter in his hand Dun- 
stan had no longer a doubt of the boy's pa- 
rentage ; indeed, from the first moment of his 
entering Ashurst his doubts had been melting 
away — ^now they disappeared entirely. He 
recognized his cousin's, the late Sir Roland 
Bourke's, writing at once. The letter was 
just such a one as a father would write to a 
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cHld. Dunstan grew anxious now to con- 
clude his business and be himself again. He 
was left alone in the Doctor's library while 
preparations were being made for the child's 
immediate departure with him. He then be- 
gan to wonder what he was to do with so 
youlig a companion ! The inconvenience had 
not struck him when he first made the pro- 
posal. He whistled in some perplexity, and 
walked to the window and stood drumming 
against the panes till a thought struck him. 
He resolved to go back to town by the next train 
and take the boy to Mrs. Beresford, explain 
all circumstances, and bespeak her hospitality 
in his behalf. He knew she was not variable 
in her temper, and that he might count on 
her genuine kindheartedness, without asking 
for it in especial for this child's sake. 

In due time little Roland made his appear- 
ance in high glee, being at that happy age 
when the present is all-sufficient for enjoy- 
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ment; when there is no looking backward 
and glancing forward ; the world is all couleiir 
de rose. During the first hour of their jour- 
ney Roland, led of course by Dunstan's judi- 
cious examination, emptied his mind of all 
the worldly knowledge it contained. He 
knew very little of himself, and appeared to 
have lived a bright, sunny existence, brief 
though it was. His first recollections were 
of a little fishing village on the French coast, 
where he had lived with his nurse Marie, who 
was married and had boys of her own, who 
were his playfellows. He had remained there 
till his papa came one fine summer day and 
brought him to England, to Ashurst, where 
he had been ever since. As they approached 
London Dunstan began to feel rather uneasy 
in his mind. What would Mabel say ? How 
would she receive him and his little charge ? 
He made up his mind that she would be vexed 
when she heard how things had fallen out. 
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It was natural she should be. He could not 
blame her for that. Most women care for 
rank, wealth, and title. To have expected 
these things and have them snatched away, 
just as the hand was outstretched to receive 
them, was a trial, and would have been keenly 
felt by many women of a tamer spirit than 
Mabel Beresford. He expected a momentary 
cloud ; but he hoped it would soon pass away, 
and all would be bright again. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when he reached 
Leinster Gardens. Mr. and Mrs. Beresford 
were alone, Mabel and Daisy having gone 
under Mrs. Gordon's dhaperonage to an even- 
ing party and not being expected home till 
late. Eoland was received with every de- 
monstration of kindness. Mrs. Beresford 
herself went to see that every thing was 
arranged for the child's comfort. While she 
was away Dunstan opened his heart to 
Mr. Beresford and informed him in the 
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fiillest manner of his arrival at Elmliurst, 
his discovery of the letter, his perplexity 
and his action since. Mr. Beresford listened 
to him wonderingly, and* when he had done 
clasped his hand in a warm, strong clasp, 
and said, — 

" Perhaps you do not know it, my boy, but 
you have acted like a hero 1" 

" Pshaw ! my dear Mr. Beresford," replied 
Dunstan, pleased and gratified by his ap- 
proval ; " I hope I have acted like an honest 
man, at least." 

" To be honest, as the world goes, is a very 
hard matter," repUed Mr. Beresford, " and in 
your case honesty becomes heroic, according 
to my definition of the term. What is your 
next move?" 

"Well, I have been thinking the matter 
over," said Dunstan. "I must discover 
Roland's marriage; for that he was mar- 
ried somewhere and to somebody I have 
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now no doubt, though I can find no clue. 
Barclay has gone through the papers in 
search of a will. Of course, during that 
search, if Roland had kept the certificate 
of his marriage, it must have turned up ; 
but it didn't. So I mean to advertise, ofier- 
ing a reward of a hundred pounds to any one 
discovering the certificate of the marriage 

of Roland Bourke to (as I don't 

know the lady's name), which was sup- 
posed to have been celebrated — ^let me see, 

ft 

when shall we say? this is '68 — Roland 
is eight years old — suppose we say between 
the years 1856 and 1860? I think that 
wiU find it, and give the parish clerks, 
some other folks too, perhaps, plenty to 
do in their searching expedition." Mr. 
Beresford thought it a capital idea, and 
acknowledged he could not have suggested 
a better one himself. Before they parted 
for the night, it was arranged that the girls 

VOL. II. s 
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were to know nothing of Dimstan's arrival 
until he made his appearance at the break- 
&8t-table. 

"They will not only be surprised to see 
you, but to hear the circumstances you 
have told me. I suppose you don't mean 
to keep the affair secret from them ?" 

" Certainly not," replied Dunstan. 

He went to bed, but not to sleep. He 
lay there restless and excited, tossing on 
his pillow — ^listening and longing to hear 
Mabel return home. Towards three in 
the morning he heard the street-door 
shut sofkly, and the two girls ascended 
the stairs with a light, elastic tread, their 
dresses rustling as they came along. Out- 
side his door they bid each other good- 
night. Some light, jesting words passed 
between them, and Daisy went up to her 
room in the suite above. Mabel slept in 
the chamber adjoining that he was occupy- 
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ing. He was very happy to have her so 
near to him as that. 

He lay there listening, as she moved 
about the room, humming softly to herself 
snatches of dance music as she proceeded 
to throw off her ball trappings. Once a 
sound of irritation escaped her lips, and 
she tapped the ground impatiently with 
her foot, as though some rebellious fasten- 
ing refused to be undone. He closed his 
eyes, and fancied he could see her brush- 
ing out her cloud of golden hair; and he 
thought of her, " How like the Lady Christa- 
beUe!— 

' Her gentle Hmbs slie did undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness.* " 

Presently all was still, and, with her image 
filling his mind's eye, he fell asleep. In 
the morning he waited till they were all 
seated at breakfast before he made his 
appearance among them. The reception he 

s 2 
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met with from the two girls made him feel 
that it was a very pleasant thing to be a 
welcome unexpected guest. Daisy's sweet 
fiwe dimpled all over with smiles, while a 
joyful surprise danced and sparkled in her 
eyes, though she spoke but Httle. Mabel's 
hand clasped his and lingered in it with 
a soft, tender pressure; her eyes and her 
Ups smiled together. She gave vent to 
no plain outburst of pleasure at seeing 
him, but the pink flush upon her cheeks, 
the delicious languor of her melting eyes 
as they smiled upon him, made his heart 
leap within him as she inquired what 
could possibly have brought him to town 
so unexpectedly. 

He began to tell her, but he so stumbled 
in the telling — the right words would not 
6ome — ^Mr. Beresford helped him on, and 
gave the story in a brief, common-sense 
way, terse enough, but it told all it was 
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necessary to tell. Dunstan watched Mabel's 
face as her father was speaking. The pink 
colour faded from her cheeks and left her 
pale even to the lips, though she was 
smiling still; but the smile, without ever 
departing, seemed to have changed, like 
a dissolving view, from soft, alluring sweet- 
ness to a hard, cruel, and bitter smile, 
ripe for mischief — for any thing that was 
not good. Dunstan' s heart sank like a 
lump of lead. 

" There," exclaimed Mr. Beresford, in 
conclusion, " here 's a bit of news for 
you aUI I am sure you will say, as I 
do, that he has done a noble act in restoring 
that " 

"Which was never mine," exclaimed 
Dunstan, interrupting him. 

" But you might have made it yours ; 
and with a very fair excuse even in the 
world's eyes," said Mr. Beresford. " But it 
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is best as it is — ^best as it is. What do you 
say, girls?" 

"I say he has done right, and exactly 
as I should have expected him to do,'* 
exclaimed Daisy, her eyes growing soft and 
humid, as though she felt half inclined to 
cry, as she always did when any generous 
thing touched her. "I know he would 
always do the very best and noblest thing 
that could be done.** 

He thanked her with a look that paid 
her well. Mabel* s eyes gleamed positively 
green through their long silken lashes; she 
laughed outright, but her laugh was fiill 
of anger. He knew the sound well. 

" I know I shall be in a minority," she said, 
"among you high-souled animals; but I 
think he has acted with a fool*s wisdom ! It 
is nothing to me whether he is Sir Dunstan 
Bourke or — any thing else. He knows what 
he had at stake, what he has won, what he 
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has lost : I hope he will never regret his 
choice." 

She went on with her breakfast, and, 
throughout the discussion that arose upon 
her speech, she never uttered \a word. Her 
father, mother, and Daisy were talking at the 
other end of the room as she rose to leave it. 
Dunstan followed her, tried to speak a word, 
to take her hand — but she snatched it from 
him, her eyes, steel-blue now, seemed to flash 
fire, as she said, in a low, bitter tone, — 

" Fool 1" and swept past him from the 
room. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE SPELL IS BEOKEN. 



** Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a monlder'd string? 
I am shamed thro' all my nature to have loved so slight a 
thing r 

"pwUNSTAN waited at home the earlier 
-■-^ part of the day in the hope of finding 
an opportunity to speak with Mabel ; but she 
avoided him, and would not give him either a 
word or a look. So the morning passed 
away. During luncheon time she scarcely 
opened her lips to any one ; but as they were 
talking over their arrangements for the rest 
of the day she said they need not depend on 
her for any thing, as she had an engagement. 
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Mrs. Beresford proposed to tate little Roland 
to the Holbom Circus, where there happened 
that day to be a morning performance. The 
boy was in high glee at the idea of going, 
and Daisy, who was fond of horses, was 
delighted at the idea of accompanying them. 
Dunstan would have escorted them, he said, 
but he thought he ought not to let the day 
pass by without seeing Mr. Barclay and let- 
ting him know how matters were going on. 
It was after three o'clock when he returned 
to Leinster Gardens. As he approached the 
house he encountered Mr. Denison, who was 
just leaving it. How Dunstan hated that 
man ! he almost pitied Daisy for being, as 
Mabel had told him she was, the object of his 
attraction. He raised his hat, as courtesy 
demanded of him, and that was all. Mr. 
Denison looked very good-tempered, and half 
halted, as though he was inclined to stop and 
speak ; but Dunstan, not seeming to observe 
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the movement, passed quickly on, rang 
sharply at the bell, and marched into the 
house, determined to speak to Mabel, whether 
she would or no, and have the matter out. 
On inquiring for Mabel he was shown into 

the library, and found her there alone. Her 

■ 

face had lost its cloudy look ; she glanced up 
and smiled as he came in, and the foolish 
fellow thought that a good omen — ^as though 
a smile was not sometimes more danger- 
fraught than a frown I 

" Mab, darling, I am glad I have found you 
alone at last 1" — going towards her in the old 
familiar way — " and I must have you for the 
next hour aU to myself : I have so much to 
say to you." 

" Really !" she answered ; " you do not take 
into consideration the fact that I may not 
be inclined to hear it. It seems to me you 
can say your say in a very few words. I do 
not think that much remains to be said be- 
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tween us now. There is no more need for 
talking: you have taken your course of 
action, and I have decided on taking mine. 

" You are still angry, I see, and inclined to 
quarrel, Mab," replied Dunstan, gently. 
" Well, say what you like ; I will hear any 
thing. I can make every aUowance for your 
disappointment, since what we feared has 
proved too true." 

" You are in a condescending and generous 
mood ; you * will hear any thing, and make 
every allowance ' for me ! Thank you 1" re- 
joined Mabel, in the same hard tone. 

" For God's sake, don't sneer, Mab !" ex- 
claimed Dunstan. ** I want to talk to you of 
my own plans now. After all, there is a fate in 
every thing; though this miserable inheritance 
has slipped from our hands, we shall do very 
well without it — we are only thrown back to 
our own position, neither better nor worse." 

" We I pray leave me out of your plans, 
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and out of your thoughts I" exclaimed Mabel, 
all the wrath that had been burning at her 
heart flashing out of her eyes. " As you have 
said, I have no doubt we shall do very well ; 
but it must be apart ; our long, long foUy can 
drag its slow length no longer — ^it ends here, 
and ends to-day ^" 

" To begin again to-morrow," he said, 
interrupting her. 

" No ; to begin again never I" she an- 
swered, with a look in her eyes that he had 
never seen there before. She sat plucking 
viciously at a feather fan, crushing it out of 
all shape with her cruel, white hand, even 
as she was plucking at the heart of the man 
beside her. " You have behaved infamously," 
she added ; " you have had no consideration 
for me ; and I see now you have been de- 
ceiviiig me all along. I thought I should 
have been a match for you, but you have 
tricked me at last." 
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"Deceived you! tricked you!" exclaimed 
Dunstan, in amazement; "good heavens, 
Mabel, what can you mean ?" 

"I mean that aU the love you have boasted 
of has been mere windy words ; when put to 
the test, it has vanished into air,'* replied 
Mabel. " I know now you have never cared 
for me at all : you have gone behind my back 
and acted in direct opposition to my desires ; 
you have sacrificed me to a mere idea — a 
fool's idea — of right." 

" An honest knowledge of right — no fool's 
idea!" said Dunstan, half-angrily. 

" As though you were the only judge of 
right and wrong I" exclaimed Mabel. *^ I hope 
you will never repent what you have done." 

"I never shall!" he exclaimed; "never! 
though the loss of you is included in the doing. 
Yes, I repeat it ; though I lose you, Mabel, 
I shall regret your loss less than I should 
the loss of my own self-respect. I could not 
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have said tliis a montli ago, but you goad me 
beyond endurance. I cannot bear that hard, 
cold tone ; speak out what you have to say, 
and don't reproach me in that false, cruel 
way. Say at once, that you would have had 
me turn rogue — a robber of the dead — for 
your sake!" 

" You need not add insult to injury," said 
Mabel, coolly lifting her eyebrows. "For 
my sake, you need do nothing now but go ; 
leave me in peace for the rest of the day — 
for the rest of my life !" 

Dunstan looked at her in blank bewilder- 
ment; he had been angry a moment ago, 
and spoken as he ought not to have done — as 
he would not have done if he had had time 
to reflect. He felt ashamed of himself ; she 
had been angry, hurt, disappointed, and it 
was her way to speak in those cold terms 
when things went wrong with her; he had 
seen it before, often; every one knew that 
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Mabel had not an angel's temper. Considering 
all things, he ought to have borne with it, 
and not spoken to her in that coarse, harsh 
way ; he had for the moment forgotten him- 
self ; the first words she had spoken had 
jarred upon his spirit, and put it out of tune ; 
a touch, a look of hers would have neutral- 
ized the effect of her words, even if they had 
been aU reproaches. But her fece was so 
strong and stem — ^her manner so icy — ^her 
very breath seemed to freeze his spirit. Her 
last words frightened him, and sent a chiQ to 
his very heart. Through all the varied phases 
of their intercourse, their petty jealousies, 
and small disagreements, he had never really 
contemplated the idea of losing her. She 
was a part of his existence — she belonged 
to him, even as the light belongs to day. 
Now, as she sat there in her proud stately 
beauty, looking at him without a spark of 
love, a grain of tenderness, he felt it was not 
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impossible that they two might drift apart, 
and become as far asunder as the two poles, 
with a sea of time, of days and hours, rolling 
between them until death. He had fancied 
that they were bound together by chains of 
adamant, which now seemed ropes of sand ! 
Her beauty, with its subtle fascination, filled 
his eyes, filled his senses now : he felt giddy 
and blinded by the thought of parting with 
her ; he would not, he could not bear it I The 
frozen statue she seemed so suddenly to have 
become, must thaw — must melt — ^and become 
once more the living, breathing woman he 
loved, and who loved him ! He spoke to her 
in the old tender, genial way, and tried to 
bring her back to herself He owned that 
he had been intemperate in his words, and 
begged her to forget, to forgive them; he 
tried to soothe her ruffled feelings by every 
means in his power : he had wounded her self- 
love, and tried to heal it. Her eyes were 
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downcast, shaded utterly by their long sweep- 
ing lashes, and her nervous hands, having 
completed their work of destruction, were 
lying listlessly in her lap ; he fancied she was 
relenting — that the marble was becoming 
flesh. He took her hand, but before he could 
well discover whether it was warm or not she 
drew it away, andj lifting her eyes to his face, 
said, — 

" I have heard all you have to say, as you 
seem in a talking mood; but words can- 
not alter facts. Dunstan Bourke," she added, 
losing her forced calmness, rising up, and 
confronting him, while the concentrated pas- 
sion of her nature was lashed to white heat, 
covering every feature, "you have sold me 
for a beggar's child 1 and I will never forgive 
you — never! neither in this world nor — ^in 
the next!" 

The passionate emphasis of her words 
struck him as though a blow had fallen upon 
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his naked soul, killing and scattering everj 
hope that was in it ; but he answered her with 
strange sternness. 

" In the next, you will have to ask pardon 
for yourself, and God grant that you may get 
it I" Then the old strong feeling came surging 
up, overpowering all the rest, and he added, 
" But I will not believe it, Mabel — ^you cannot 
mean what you say ! I cannot think that I 
have lost you beyond all hope — lost you, be- 
cause I would not make myself unworthy of 

you!" 

" You have lost me beyond all hope," she 
answered, echoing him significantly. 

" Then you never loved me I" he rejoined, 
slowly and emphatically ; "for all these years 
you have been playing with me — splaying 
upon my heart-strings, never caring whether 
they broke or not — is it so? Answer; a single 
word — ^yes or no — ^will do.'.' 

"The rules of courtesy — which you seem 
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to have forgotten — do not bind a lady to an- 
swer impertinent questions," replied Mabel. 
"Whether I loved you or not is not the ques- 
tion ; I wish you to understand that, whatever 
may have been, all is at an end between us 
now !" 

" And you have come to that determination 
only since I have disclaimed the title and 
property?" inquired Dunstan, with assumed 
cahnness, though indignant wrath was boiling 
at his heart. She bowed her head and smiled, 
but said nothing. " I understand now," he 
added ; " I have been bhnd till now : I was fool 
enough to fancy you cared a little for the man, 
and not wholly for his possessions! You 
throw me over absolutely because I will not 
rob an orphan child of his own — ^his lawful 
inheritance? I can scarce believe it even 
now," he added, under his breath. 

" That is an ugly way of putting it ; but 
phrase it as you will," replied Mabel. 

T 2 
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Dunstan burst into a fit of bitter laughter, 
and exclaimed, — 

" Good God I how poets have lied about 
women ! Ministering angels ! friends in ad- 
versity ! comforters in afl&iction I They must 
have meant it in jest — or you are a libel on 
your sex, as you well may be ! All women 
cannot be cold, cruel, and mercenary, like 
you ! there must be some who are noble and 
true — hke my mother, Uke yours : women 
who despise a base, dishonourable man. But 
you would create one — ^tum truth to false- 
hood — right to wrong — ^honour to dishonour ; 
turn all good things upside down ; give your- 
self to the arms of a cowardly thief — and 
glory in the fruit of the sin and shame he 
brought you! Thank God, I have not let 
you make such a thing of me !" 

Dunstan' s brain seemed to reel, and swell 
almost to bursting. She could not listen to 
him unmoved; she was galled by his re- 
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proaches, stirred by his contempt. He had 
borne himself differently from what she had 
expected : she had fancied that her rejection 
would have filled him with grief, with regret, 
with despair ; that she should have to with- 
stand his entreaties, not bear his reproaches, 
his indignation — given in such xmmeasured 
terms, too I A flush crept slowly over her 
face, and covered it even to the roots of her 
golden hair; she did not look in his face, 
she was too angry, and she desired to keep 
calm; she kept twisting her bracelet round 
and round her arm as she was speaking. 

" I have never pretended to be perfection," 
she said ; "I dare say I have my faults as 
well as other women. But my vices, I see, will 
not amalgamate with your virtues. All things 
must come to a crisis, and you have hast- 
ened this — ^it must have come some time— it 
is as well it should come now. I have al- 
ways told^ you I would never ijiarry a poor 
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man — ^poyertj is relatiye of course, and what 
would be affluence to some girls would be 
poverty to me — you have had your choice, 
it remained with you : if you had pleased, 
you might have been rich." 

*' So might many men and women, too, if 
th^ chose to sin for it," he answered. 

''We should each give a different defini- 
tion of that word * sin,* I fancy," replied 
Mabel. " It is aU very well for you to assume 
that heroic virtuous tone, as though all the 
wrong were on my side, all the right on yours 
— you have misled, deceived, and disappointed 
me. It is both ill-bred and unmanly to insult 
a woman because she rejects you. It may be 
bad taste on my part to decline the honour of 
embracing poverty, coupled though it may be 
with Mr. Dunstan Bourke — but still I have 
the courage to do it ; I may be but a wesik, 
foolish girl in many things, but in this I am 
strong and resolute." 
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^* And I rejoice heartily that you have been 
so brave, so resolute, I shall not, by so much 
as a single word, endeavour to shake your 
resolution," lie answered. Pausing a moment, 
he added, " I seem to have lived years of life 
since I came into this room, if we count time 
by change of thought and feeling, not by 
days and hours. I am not the same man 
I was this morning : then, I would — but no 
matter what I would have done then — now, 
if you were to kneel down at my feet and 
implore me to marry you, I would, from 
the bottom of my heart, from the bottom of 
my very soul, say no, though the saying 
killed you on the spot !" 

" Fortunately, your feelings will not be 
put to such a painful dramatic test," replied 
Mabel, growing fiirious, as she saw how Dun- 
stan had armed himself against her, though 
she beheved she could find a vulnerable part 
somewhere, if she chose to try — but that was 
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not in her role at present. " I think I de- 
stroyed all chances of the kneeling process 
an hour ago, when I accepted the proposal 
of a man of wealth and a man of station !" 

"And who may the man of wealth and 
station be ?" inquired Dunstan, with an un- 
mistakable curl of unbehef upon his lip. 

"I don't know that I am bound to tell 
you," she answered : ♦" since you are no 
longer my friend, you can hardly expect to 
be my confidant — ^you have no right to 
inquire into my doings since all is over 
between us." 

" There go two words to the breaking of 
a bargain," he answered ; " and ours is not 
yet cancelled by mutual agreement." Mabel 
burst into a mocking laugh. 

"Your memory fails you already! five 
minutes back you were heroically inclined — 
you would reject me, though I knelt at your 
feet !" 
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" And I meant precisely what I said," lie 
answered ; " but there are two or three mat- 
ters that I will have thoroughly understood 
before we part." 

" Wilir' she repeated, frowning; " suppose 
I am dumb and do not choose to speak ?" 

" Then," he answered, " I shall apply to 
another quarter for the information I want ; 
and, as I shall be ready to pay for it in kind, 
I think I stand a good chance of being heard 
and answered, too." Mabel was silent, per- 
plexed, and angry for a moment ; she desired 
the affairs to rest between their two selves, 
well knowing that the part she was acting 
would look ugly in the world's eyes. 

"Well, what is it you want to know?" 
she said, at last, somewhat sullenly. 

" The name of the man you say you have 
accepted," he answered. "Were you not such 
an infamous coquette, I should say you were 
— well, call it romancing : a few days back 
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we two were pledged heart and soul to one 
another I In spite of appearances, I cannot 
believe that you are as bad as you represent 
yourself. The devil himself is not so bad 
as he is painted, but then the devil does not 
paint himself. Who is the man ?" 

" The * man,' as you so insolently call him, 
is Mr. Denison," she answered. 

A flash of triumph lighted her face as she 
flung the last sentence at him ; but the tri- 
umph faded quickly from her eyes. With all 
her self-possession, she turned white with 
fear, and quailed before the look that sprang 
into Dunstan's eyes — the kind eyes which 
Daisy loved so much I they were now pos- 
sessed by a devil — a devil incarnate, in the 
shape of a jealous rage that blinded every 
sense, smothered every other feeling, and, for 
the moment rode rampant, setting his brain 
on fire — for the moment he was mad. There 
are perhaps moments in the lives of many 
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men, when the wild brute-instinct asserts 
itself and predominates over all other feel- 
ings, sweeping the gentler human nature 
before it — as a whirlwind rushing through 
a fair rose-garden kills the perfume and lays 
the flowers low — or as the wild beast masters 
the tame. When the original savagery of 
nature breaks out, civilization finds her poor 
artificial work roughly hapdled — her fond 
admirers or humble slaves treat her with 
the same indignity. Fo^ a single moment 
the brute-instinct was strong in Dunstan 
Bourke ; he heard nothing, saw nothing but, 
in his mind's eye, Mabel's golden head 
upon a rival's breast I and her sweet voice, 
lips, cheeks, and eyes making music for 
another man's life ! A wild, sensual, savage 
jealousy possessed him — he could have 
stretched out his hand, clutched her white 
throat, and stiUed its witchery for ever ! The 
impulse, for a second almost incontroUable, 
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passed away; he staggered back as though 
he had received a blow, and for a moment 
covered his face with his hands and remained 
silent and motionless ; his breath came thick 
and heavy with the storm within him, but 
he would not speak till it was partly calmed. 
He was haggard and pale when he looked 
at her again. 

" God forgive you, Mabel !" he said ; " you 
almost made me forget that I was a man 
— I know now how murder was bom into 
the world." 

Again he was silent — ^they were both silent. 
A new phase in Dunstan's nature had been 
opened to Mabel's eyes. She had gone too 
far ; and now fully recognized the fact, that 
she had played too long and too wilfully 
with this man's soul. It was a dangerous 
plaything, and might explode in her hands 
and burn them — nay, more, might lay her 
life in ruins, even in the moment when she 
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had thouglit it most secure ! She never knew 
till now how nearly a genial, generous-hearted 
man might be transformed into a fiend! 
When he uttered the few last words she 
gave a sigh of rehef ; but she was troubled 
still, and felt that, like Frankenstein of old, 
she had roused a spirit which she had no 
power to control. She was anxious for the 
interview to be over; she wished she had 
written to him and avoided this terrible meet- 
ing face to face. She resolved, however, to 
cover her velvet claws and touch him lightly. 
When he spoke again the old scorn filled his 
voice, as he repeated the poet's words — 

" One love grows green as one grows grey." 

" As a rule, according to the old maxim, 
* it is best to be oflT with the old love before 
you are on with the new.' You have been 
quick in securing a successor to — your 
affections, shall we say ? or call it by some 
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other name ? Let me see ; what was it you 
said ? I forget. For how much have you sold 
yourself — twelve thousand pounds a-year, 
isn't it ? Welli you're worth it. It is not a 
bad bargain, provided he does not expect a 
heart, a soul included — nor any kindly quality 
we love in women. Bad times for us men. 
Queen Mab, when such girls as you are put 
up — no, I won't slander your mother; you 
have put yourself up — at auction and knocked 
down to the highest bidder, and we get our 
wives at auction prices ! I don't like the idea 
of it. I have half a mind to step in and stop 
the sale." Mabel's breath came slowly. His 
satire cut her to the quick — ^her pride, her 
self-esteem was wounded. 

What did he mean by stopping the sale ? 
Mabel glanced at him with anxious eyes, 
while he continued, "If we were to publish 
our interesting story, illustrated with a few 
facts which you and I know well, I fancy it 
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miglit even now spoil the transaction — ^re- 
garded from a mercantile point of view." 

" You dare not do it ! " said Mabel, 
slowly. 

" Dare not ? and why dare not?" exclaimed 
Dunstan. "Since you have dared so much, 
why should not I dare so Uttle ?" 

" Because you are a man and a gentleman," 
she answered, looking foil in his face, and 
seeing in a moment which was her vantage- 
ground. " You who have protected the 
rights of a helpless child, and cared for the 
honour of a dead man's name, dare not 
tarnish a Uving woman's life — you dare not 
stoop to such a mean revenge ! Whatever I 
have done — ^whatever I have deserved — ^you 
could not betray me; and you would not if 
you could. There are some things in this 
world which we never forget, and, though 
you may hate me now, I know you loved me 
once I" She laid her hand upon his shoulder 
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and bent over him. As the old soft tones 
caressed his ear something of the old subtle 
spell stirred within him, but he removed her 
hand gently, put her aside, and answered 
her. 

"God knows I did love you! and I am 
not sure that I hate you even now — though 
I know you are unworthy of an honest 
man's love. But you have touched me in the 
right place ; piece out your life as you will, 
my lips are sealed — let us each go our 
separate ways as strangers. One day, though 
I fear the day is a long way off, I may be 
able to say, * God forgive you.' I feel as 
though I were in a dream. There has been 
much bitterness between us this last hour." 

" Yes ; I never thought such gall could 
be distilled from your hps," replied Mabel. 
" You have said cruel words." 

" And you have done a cruel act," he an- 
swered, in momentary passion that subsided 
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with his breath. " Do not stir the smoulder- 
ing embers — ^they may blaze up again — ^but 
let things rest as they are." 

" We part fiiends, then ? Say yes," she 
rejoined, " and I will go." 

Strange as it may seem, at that moment of 
parting, in spite of all that had gone before, 
the proud, cold, heartless girl felt she loved 
the man she had betrayed better than she 
could ever love again ; but not even for that 
love could she or would she abate one jot of 
self. Seeing he never stirred, she added, 
earnestly, " We do part friends, and in peace, 
Dunstan?" 

" In peace ! yes," he exclaimed, in a husky 
voice; "God knows I have no strength for 
strife." He turned away his face and covered 
his eyes that he might not look upon her. 
He would not see her go — he could not bear to 
think he had looked his last upon her. One 
hand hung at his side— he felt it raised and 
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pressed to her soft warm lips for a moment, 
and she was gone. A great lump rose up 
into his throat — ^he laid his cheek upon his 
hand, the hand her lips had kissed, and 
sobbed aloud. He forgot every thing for the 
time but the one cruel fact — that the love of 
his whole Hfe had been ruthlessly rooted up 
and cast away by the woman he had loved 
and trusted. He prayed the better part of 
him might not die of the pain of it. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

"a whole life's love!" 

" I pray you speak not harshly of my love, 
But rev'rently, as of a thing that 's dead ; 
' For truly is it dead, and buried, too, 
Deep in my memory." 

T^AISY took the youthfiil Eoland under 
-*-^ her special care and patronage ; other- 
wise she knew he would be very lonely and 
dull in the house. Mabel seemed to have 
taken a prejudice against the boy, and looked 
upon him with an evil eye. Mrs. Beresford, 
with all her good- will and kindheartedness, 
was not exactly suited to be the companion 
of a child eight years old. She gave him 
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Uttle gracious nods and smiles, talked to him 
now and then, asked questions, made remarks, 
and pretended to be surprised and shocked 
at his revelations ; but the child knew well 
enough she was only making believe to be 
interested. Very kind it was of her even to 
do that ; but, somehow, children do not appre- 
ciate the forced efforts of grown-up people to 
amuse them in a childish fashion. They like 
to be placed more on a level with them ; to 
be treated as intelligent companions rather 
than as animated playthings. Now Daisy 
met the boy half-way, and behaved to him as 
though he were a little older than he was, 
and she a little younger. That which had 
been the girls' schoolroom was set aside for 
Roland's use. "We will be as happy as 
birds, Roly," said Daisy ; " and here we wiU 
build a cosy nest.'* She knew well her devo- 
tion to the boy would be pleasant in Dimstan's 
eyes ; for, though he was away, all news was 
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to be transmitted to him ; besides, she was 
very happy to be a child again herself. She 
was ready to play games, to tell stories, to 
paint pictures, or to do any thing Roland 
liked ; so they became fast ftiends before the 
first day was over. 

Dimstan had left Leinster Gardens as soon 
as he conveniently conld without attracting 
general remark and wonderment, as of course 
he could not reveal the cause of his departure. 
The day after his last interview with Mabel, 
he paid a visit to Mr. Barclay, and left all 
matters connected with the boy without re- 
servation in that gentleman's hands. Mr. 
Barclay approved of his proposal respecting 
the advertisement. It was the best, indeed 
the only means, he said, of discovering 
whether or not there was a marriage be- 
tween the late Sir Roland Bourke and the 
mother of the child. 

Dunstan was not a man to adopt half 
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measures; lie opened his heart fully to the 
astute lawyer, put him in possession of all 
facts (so far as they were known to himself), 
and begged him to use them for the child's 
advantage — ^to push his professional skill to 
the uttermost in the endeavour to ascertain 
Uttle Roland's true position, in order that he 
might be put in his right place without delay. 
If things turned out as Dunstan believed they 
would, he desired that steps should be imme- 
diately taken to put the youthful heir xmder 
the guardianship of the Court of Chancery. 
Having completed these arrangements, he 
took the train for Netby, intending to spend the 
next week or two at Fenally under his mother's 
roof, and rest there in peace and quiet, for he 
was brain-weary, and sorely sick at heart. 

He had written down to his mother ten 
days before, telling her all the news, and 
dwelling especially on his engagement with 
his " darling Mab," beseeching all love and 
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care for her. " You must always have known 
it would have come to this, my own mother," 
he had written : " we have belonged to one 
another all our lives, from our first meeting. 
Things have fallen out well for us at last. I 
don't think you ever quite understood Mabel ; 
but you will know her better now. I say 
nothing of how I love her — ^that she loves me 
will be the sweetest knowledge for you. Her 
aflPectionate appreciation of your good-for- 
nothing boy will, I know, take her the 
shortest cut to my own little mother's heart." 
Now he must unsay witjh his lips all that his 
pen had written ! Well, no matter, it must 
be done, and the sooner it was over the better ; 
then he would turn and look life boldly in the 
face once more, and see what it had in store 
for him. He would forget Mabel, if he could ; 
he would take a sponge and wipe her out of 
his memory, and see how the world looked 
without her. 
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It was after eight o'clock when he 
reached Netby. He refused the porter's 
help, took his carpet-bag in his hand, and 
walked across the sands to Penally — where 
he had so often walked with her. The 
moon was at the ftiU ; the grey sea laughed 
and sparkled beneath its beams, while the 
curhng^ waves, rich with their phospho- 
rescent light, ran rippling along the golden 
sands. He looked out towards the sea, 
and* then along the shore, and tried to 
think of things that bore no reference to 
her; but he could not — ^his mind was ftill 
of her. The more he tried to drive her 
out, the more firmly she was entrenched 
therein; her soft voice mingled with the 
murmuring waters, and the ghost of her 
beauty walked with him side by side along 
the solitary sands. He began to wonder 
whether it was wise to have come down 
there, where every thing served, to remind 
him of her. Even if he went on the way 
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of forgetfulness, it would not be possible for 
her to be forgotten. So it often happens 
in this world: it is not always the most 
worthy who are best remembered. Quick- 
ening his steps he soon reached Fenally* 
He began to cheer up as he approached 
the house, resolved to be brave and 
strong, that his mother might not know 
how much he was suffering. He in- 
quired if his mother was alone. "No," 
he was answered; "not exactly alone; 
Miss French had been spending the day 
there, but was. now going home. The 
servant had just been sent down from the 
Rectory to fetch her." Dunstan walked 
into the drawing-room; and before Mrs. 
Bourke could fully recognize who was her 
visitor she was clasped in her son's arms. 

" My dear boy !" " My darling mother !" 
was their mutual greeting. 

" We have been talking about you for 
the last hour, Etty and I," said Mrs. 
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Bourke, when she had embraced him enough. 
Dunstan's attention was thus directed to 
Esther French, who was preparing for her 
departure, and stood hat in hand, blushing 
with pleasure and surprise at seeing him. 

" Do sit down again, Etty ; you must 
not go yet — -just as I have come in," he 
said. 

"I should like to stay above all things," 
replied Esther, pleased at his invitation; 
" but I cannot. I have been here all day, 
and I must get home in time for papa's tea." 

" The dear old Eector !" said Dunstan. 
" I hope he is well, Etty. I suppose you 
must really go; it would hardly be right 
to tempt you to stay. It is very kind of 
him to spare you to my mother so much." 

"I do not know what I should do with- 
out her," said ^ Mrs. Bourke, embracing the 
young girl affectionately ; " she' is almost 
as much my daughter as you are my son." 
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Mrs. Bourke's praise was sweet to 
Esther's ears; perliaps all the sweeter be- 
cause Dunstan ' heard it. The colour flew 
to his face as his mother spoke of a daugh- 
ter ; he thought of the daughter he had 
hoped to give her. He made some light, 
careless remark as he helped Esther on 
with her jacket. 

" I cannot leave you to the escort of old 
Reuben, Etty," he said; "I mean to walk 
up the cliff with you myself, and you shall 
tell me the latest Netby news as we go 
along." 

His mother laid her hand upon him 
for a moment, as she said, — 

" You will not be long ? Do not go in ; 
I cannot spare you to gossip with the 
Rector to-night." 

"I will just see Etty safe inside the 
door and return straight, mater mine," 
he answered ; then, tucking Esther's hand 
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within his arm> they started, old Reuben 
following with a stout cart-horse tramp 
behind them. 

"Well, Etty, and how has the world 
been using you ?" said Dunstan, com- 
mencing the conversation. 

" Much as usual," replied Esther ; " things 
go on in the same way from year to year — 
but with you, Dunstan, things have gone 
strangely. Your mother has given us news of 
you from time to time. It was so like you to 
follow up your suspicion about Sir Roland's 
child till you discovered the truth ; it was so 
noble — ^you were so true to yourself!" 

" It was only just, Etty," he answered ; 
*' if truth and justice hide themselves, or are 
hidden away from us, we must seek them out. 
I could not have done otherwise." 

" Foi^ could not," replied Esther, looking 
up with undisguised admiration at the genial 
manly face. " You occupied aU bur interests 
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here, I assure you. My father was afraid at 
first that you might be tempted, and fall. 
I knew better — and — ^and we are all so proud 
of you ! I have written such long letters to 
Ken, teDing him every thing, all about you 
and. Mabel, too. You must let me con- 
gratulate you." 

No, please don't," repHed Dunstan, quickly 
no congratulations on that matter : it is 
all over." 

" All over 1 " echoed Esther, scarce compre- 
hending him. 

" Yes ; all is at an end between Mabel and 
me," he answered. 

" Do you mean to say that your engage- 
mentis broken off?" 

" Yes ; that is exactly what I do mean," 
he said; "so broken that it can never be 
mended again. Don't ask me about it, please. 
I don't know whose fault it is, and it doesn't 
matter. Most of our wounds, I fancy, are 
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self-inflicted, in some way or other ; but — 
well, if you don't mind, Etty, we'll talk of 
something else." Accordingly, they did talk 
of something else, going away as far as they 
could from the subject that occupied both 
their minds. Esther repudiated to herself 
the idea of Dunstan being at all to blame in 
the matter ; she knew Mabel well enough to 
have a certain inkling of the truth. How 
could she — ^how could any woman behave ill 
to him 1 A woman he loved, too 1 A great 
pain and wonder smote her that his love 
should be thrown away. Her heart beat 
quick, and a strange yearning came over 
her, — 

" A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 
As mist resembles rain." 

One undefined, unuttered thought filled her 
mind. How much love in this world runs to 
waste 1 flowing fast and free to one who 
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has no heed, no care for it; while another 
stands, with parched hps and thirsty spirit, 
half fainting for a drop of that human sympa- 
thetic love which the other spills and wastes 
without a thought, or taints and poisons so 
that no other shall enjoy it. But God, in His 
rich abundance, gives that which the world de- 
nies, and raises, refreshes, and supports those 
who would otherwise droop by the way. So 
strong is the need for human love and human 
sympathy, that loveless lives grow cold, hard, 
and barren of kindly thoughts and generous 
deeds, unless they take the rehgion of God 
instead of the rehgion of love. Esther en- 
joyed that walk up the chff more than she 
had enjoyed any thing for many a day. It 
was so pleasant to be his sole companion; 
to walk by his side under the silent skies ; 
look up into his face — the noblest and man- 
hest in all the world to her sight — and listen 
to his cheery voice as he talked to her and 
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tried to amuse and interest her, though she 
knew he must be heavy at heart. It would 
be a great happiness to her to be his fnend, 
his confidante, and comforter. She had satis- 
fied herself long ago that they could never 
be more to each other than tender friends. 
Perhaps things were best so. Friendship, as 
a rule, bears sweet, enduring fruit that neither 
intoxicates with joy nor oppresses with sor- 
row ; while love mingles much bitterness with 
its sweetness, and to every pleasure adds an 
edge of pain. He who gathers the rose must 
take the thorns as well — ^the thorns were 
pressing into Dunstan's heart, wounding him 
cruelly. Etty knew that, though he forced 
himself to speak cheerfuUy. Slowly they 
woimd their way onward, and stood at the 
Rectory door at last. 

" Good night, Dunstan ; thank you for 
bringing me home," said Etty. 

" Thank you for letting me," he answered. 
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"Kind regards to your father; I shall see 
him to-morrow. Meanwhile," he added, in a 
more impressive voice, " tell him any thing 
you please, Etty ; only beg him to ask me no 
questions — ^there are some matters I would 
rather not talk about. Dead things are best 
buried and put out of sight. Good night, 
Etty, and God bless you ! " She passed into 
the lighted hall, while he turned back and 
hurried down the cliflF homeward. His mother 
was anxiously hstening for his returning foot- 
steps, longing to hear the news from the 
dear one's own hps. He had been constant 
in writing to her — ^letters may be all very 
well in their way, but the fullest postal com- 
mimications are unsatisfactory, there are so 
many slight things one would like to say and 
have answered. A letter may serve as a 
chronicle of the unfolding of events and the 
flow of circumstances; but if we want to 
know the soul of a friend, we must stand 
VOL. n. X 
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with him face to face. The tone of the 
voice, the stress laid upon a single word, tells 
more than the word itself, and contains a 
meaning that could never be written down. 

Mrs. Bourke insisted upon her darling son 
sitting close beside her, and, taking his hand 
in hers, looked with loving pride upon his 
bearded face. 

" My dear boy," she exclaimed, caressingly, 

" this is a pleasant surprise ; . I hardly hoped 

to see you for the next month. But now tell 

me quickly what has brought you here. You 

• look like one who * brings great news.' " 

" So I do," he answered ; " but great news 
is not always good news, remember that." 

" It cannot be bad since you are here, safe 
of limb and true of heart, to tell it," she 
answered. Then, after a moment's pause, 
adding, with more emotion than she was 
accustomed to show, " My dear, right-minded 
boy! you have kept your conscience clean, 
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and your hoiaour stainless, when I know you 
must have been sorely tempted I I am proud 
of you, Dunstan — prouder of you, now that 
you have come back to me landless and poor, 
than if you had brought a world of wealth and 
honours with you. I guess your news now, 
so you need not fear to tell me how matters 
have been brought about." She went on 
talking cheerfully, evidently believing he was 
troubled at missing the estates which for a 
few days he had fancied were his own. 

" Good heavens I my dear mother," he 
said, at last, " you surely don't suppose I am 
grieving about any thing concerning poor 
Roland's affairs?" 

" What is it, then, that troubles you ?" said 
Mrs. Bourke; "for you are troubled, I see 
that plainly enough." A sudden thought 
struck her ; she scanned his face carefully a 
moment, then added, "There is nothing 
wrong with Mabel — she is well ?'* 

X 2 
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" Ob, yes, she is very well !" he answered, 
in a voice that sounded discordant to his 
mother's ears. 

" Then there is something wrong with 
you," she rejoined. " What is it, Dunstan ? 
Tell me at once ; I can bear any thing better 
than suspense." 

" I have lost her, mother 1" he answered, 
with a burst of grief such as had never 
crossed his hps before. It was as though 
his heart had opened and sent all its anguish 
up into his face, and forced it out at his lips 
concentrated in those few words. 

" Lost her 1" repeated Mrs. Bourke, almost 
in a whisper ; " lost her because you have 
lost this property, and did not lose your 
honour with it 1 Has she thrown you off 
for that?" His silence admitted the truth 
of her supposition, and she added, " Such 
a loss is a great gain. She was never 
worthy of you — I always knew it, but you 
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chose her, and I would never have said a 
word. She has given you up when any 
true woman would have held you closer to 
her heart. Hush, hush 1 don't grieve, 
Dunstan, my boy ; you will break my heart." 

Great sobs were climbing up into his 
throat as though they would choke him ; he 
had no power to keep them down ; he gave 
way utterly; his pride broke down — his 
wrath, his indignation, all his nobler feehngs 
were swallowed up by one great regret that 
found vent at last in a few broken words. 

" A whole life's love," he moaned ; " a 
whole life's love gone at a breath 1" 

His mother put her arms around him, and 
laid his manly head upon her breast. She 
knew his grief — ^his tears — had best have vent, 
though it was grievous to her to behold 
them. A woman's tears come readily, and 
for small sorrows, but the drops that fall 
from a man's eyes are not mere watery 
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tears, tbey are life-blood wrung from the 
heart-Btrings ; nay, they are wrung out, by 
a process of strong agony, from life itself. 
Dunstan's broad chest heaved as though a 
very storm of grief shook him to the core. 
Slowly it subsided, as all violent paroxysms 
will when worn out by their very intensity. 
Mrs. Bourke never spoke to interrupt his 
grief by a single word ; but her soft, sympa- 
thetic touch, as her hand lay upon his thick 
clustering curls and smoothed his forehead, 
had a mesmeric power over him, and helped 
to still the tempest that raged within him 
better than any words could have done. We 
may often speak with the best intentions, 
but words will keep grief alive rather than 
kill it. No man whose soul is shaken with 
a great sorrow is inclined to listen to reason, 
or willing to accept premature consolation. 
A wound in the flesh takes time to heal^ 
and so does a wounded spirit; the process 
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cannot be hastened. Dunstan raised his 
head at last, dashed the blinding tears from 
his eyes, looked up in his mother's face, and 
made a piteous attempt to smile. 

"I did not think there was so much of 
the woman in me," he said. " It is the first 
time I have broken down — it shall be the 
last. It has done me good; I am better 
already. Sorrows don't last for ever." 

"No; thank Godl " exclaimed Mrs, 
Bourke. "And regret for a bad woman 
must be the most evanescent of aU griefs — 
but we will not talk of her to-night. I am 
agitated, and so are you; to-morrow you 
shall tell me all about it." 

" For heaven's sake, let us have it all over 
to-night," replied Dunstan, " and never 
speak of it again. Talking over the matter 
won't mend it, and even your loving sym- 
pathy will keep my wound open. I want 
to cover it up and forget it. I will tell you 
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all you want to know now, and then, by 
mutual consent, we will separate ourselves 
from this miserable past, as far as Mabel is 
concerned. Now ask me any thing, mother, 
darling, and I will answer you. 

** I hardly know how to set about asking, 
said Mrs. Bourke ; " I want you to tell me 
every thing." 

" Every thing is not much," he answered, 
his old queer mood coming over hiln. 
"It is only this : Mabel and I have disco- 
vered that it would be the height of impru- 
dence to marry under existing circumstances. 
She was the first to point out the fact — so 
forcibly, that I could do no less than admit 
the truth of it, and " — ^he hesitated a moment, 
then added, " and so we parted." He drew 
a deep breath as he finished the brief com- 
mimication that meant so much. 

" I see — I understand," replied Mrs. 
Bourke ; " you will not blame her, Dunstan, 
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nor give me the details of her infamous be- 
haviour. I always knew her for what she 
was — a heartless coquette, who " 

" Hush, mother, hush ! " he exclaimed, 
laying his finger lightly on her lips ; " don't 
speak ill of her : I cannot bear it." 

" Then don't let me see you grieve for her 
— she is not worth it, my boy." 

" We do not take the worth of a woman 
into consideration," he answered, " either 
when we love or when we regret her. If 
we love a toad it becomes priceless in our 
eyes, though valueless to all others ; but I 
mean to forget — to do my very best to wipe 
all these past things out of my brain." 

" And you wiU succeed," she answered, 
"if you set about it manfully. There are 
plenty of other women in the world who " 

"Not for me, mother," he said, inter- 
rupting her ; " there was but one woman in 
all the world for me, and she has left me. I 
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shall never care for another : every spark of 
feeKng, so far as Tvomen are concerned, has 
died out of me — died utterly.** Dunstan 
paused a moment, then added, " I dare say 
you will think me very weak and foolish, but 
it is best you should know all my mind, it 
may save you a great deal of useless calcula- 
tion. There are a great many good, virtuous, 
colourless women in the world whom a man 
might love, and lose one after the other, and 
feel nothing. They are too insipid to inspire 
passion or awaken regret. I do not compare 
Mabel with these. I do not suppose that 
Mabel is particularly good, true, or honour- 
able — I fear she is the reverse of many 
canonized virtues — ^but when such a woman 
crosses a man's life she shuts out all other 
women for evermore. Why, the very sound 
of her voice would make my heart dance even 
now, though I am teaching myself to hate 
her, as, God knows, I have cause enough !" 
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" Don't talk so," said Mrs. Bourke, who 
could not understand the twisting and turn- 
ings of a man's mind; "I cannot bear to 
hear you speak in that reckless, wicked 
way. 

" It may be reckless, but it is true," an- 
swered Dunstan. " The truest things in this 
world are not always the best — there are 
some vile, bad things which are yet great 
truths." Mrs. Bourke put her arm round her 
son's neck, and said, almost in a whisper, — 

"You will not let that woman lure you 
back again ? " 

" No fear of that, mother — she has netted 
a bigger fish than I. She is engaged to be 
married to a Mr. Denison, and — twelve 
thousand a-year." 

" Thank God for that !" said Mrs. Bourke, 
piously. 

" Thank the devil 1 for he made the bar- 
gain," exclaimed Dunstan, in momentary 
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excitement which sooa passed away. " Now 
we have had enough of this/' he added; 
"ring for some supper — I am starving. If 

« 

you treat me well, I will stay with you a 
week, perhaps longer; then I shall go up to 
chambers and work — ^work is the only thing 
to drive disease from the brain or grief from 
the heart." He talked and chatted on other 
matters, and drifted, or seemed to drift, back 
into his old genial self. When they parted for 
the night he took Mrs. Bourke in his great 
strong arms and kissed her fondly. 

" After all," he said, " let the world go as 
it will, a woman is a glorious institution, 
especially when she comes in the shape of a 
mother I" 
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